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Four Steps to Profits (See pages 5, 12) 





REVISED ACCOUNT REVIEW 


his new Form has been re- 
designed by the National 
Publications Sales Commit- 
tee. It is now applicable for 
both new accounts and small 
accounts already established. 


FORM 


ACCOUNT REVIEW 


<@ { NAME bod FIRM 


To: _1_ Requesting Statement 


The following information is submitted for your consideration os @ basis for the extension of Credit to us: 
The nome of our business is__ 


We have been established 


Limited Partnership individual Business | 


TO I icici faite ____business. 
(Stote type ond noture of business) 


Ours is a: Corporation Co-Portnership CT 


We are incorporated under the state laws of. 


The principal owners or stockholders and officers are, etc., etc, 


We bank at 
Account carried under 
Our tax returns have been cleared with the taxing cuthorities through 19. 


We expect our monthly credit requirements from you to be about $__ 


DESCRIPTION OF INSURANCE PROTECTION CARRIED 


Kind Amount Kind 


Fire Insurance on: 
Merchandise___ 
Buildings__ 
Forniture & Fixtures_ 
Business Interruption 

liability Insurance on:- 


proval of the National Asso- Promise 


Autes_...__— 


It is simplified in design 
and carries the seal and ap- 


Products___ 


ciation of Credit Manage- | Contac 


ment. 


Included in this new Form 
is a section for ‘Description 
of Insurance Protection Car- 


ried." 


A Financial Statement Form for every type 
of business is offered by the 


National Association of Credit Management 
Write for Free Sample Book 


showing the new and revised 


Statement Forms available 


PUBLICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Employee Fidelity Bonds__ 
Burglory Insurance __ 
Forgery__ nee 
Life Insurance for benefit 

of business__ 
Accounts Receivable 
Miscellaneous: 


YOU MAY REFER TO OUR PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF SUPPLY LISTED BELOW 


The foliowing figures set forth our present financial standing and business operation“upon which you may rely for 
the purpose of establishing our credit: 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Cash on hand and in bonks 

Due from customers 

Cost value of merchandise on tend - 
Other current assets 

TOTAL 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 


Bank loans payable within a year 
Tax obligations due 

Due to merchandise creditors 
Other debts due within o year 
TOTAL 


FIXED ASSETS: 


Business equipment 
Land used in business 
Buildings used in business 
Other assets 

TOTAL 


INDEBTEDNESS NOT DUE WITHIN A YEAR: 


Chattel Mortgages due on merchandise 
Chattel Mortgages due on other assets 
Real Estate Mortgages 

Other long term debt 

TOTAL 


NET WORTH: 


Monthly Sales Volume . 

% of Sales made on credit . 

% of Sales at retail . . . 

% of Sales at wholesale 

‘% of Sales on time-payment plan 
Peak season of year 

Date of last physica! inventory 

Profit shown latest U.S. Income Tax Return 


N ti | A . tio of Credit Management Our firm is financially able to meet any commitments we have made and we expect to pay your invoices according 10 
a ona $socia | fl your terms. 


Name of Firm or Corporction 


229 Fourth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. siti 


PLEASE REFER TO THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS FORM WHICH IS A PART THEREOF 
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M Greorce A. STEGER, credit man- 






In the News 








ager and auditor, Toledo Blade, since 
1919, was presented a scroll com- 
memorating a half century with the 


newspaper. 













A. E. Kountz, of Kountz, Fry & 
Meyer, Pittsburgh, has been elected 
to the board of trustees of Dickinson 
School of Law. 









S. E. MacArruur, treasurer and 
controller of Federal-Mogul-Bower 
Bearings, Inc., Detroit, has been 
made an honorary member of Alpha 
Omicron Chapter of Beta Alpha Psi 
Fraternity at Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 











CarL M. WOLTER, executive secre- 
tary, Youngstown Association of 
Credit Men, also managing director 
of the Credit Bureau of Youngstown, 
Inc., and of the Youngstown Mer- 
chants Counci!, was named to the ad- 
visory council of National Down- 


town Week. 
















ORVILLE SORRELL, a director and 
past president of the Cincinnati As- 
sociation of Credit Men, was ap- 
pointed chairman of neighborhood 


business campaigns for the United When you ship, title passes, 


Appeal in Kenton county. Mr. Sor- “ ‘ a 

rell, treasurer of Michaels Art Bronze and your credit risk begins 
Company, is also an Erlanger city 

councilman. 









At the time of shipping, you create an account receivable ... and 






ROLAND A. LARSON, credit man- unless you have credit insurance . . . your insurance protection 
_ vee ae a ceases. You lose control of the asset because title of the merchan- 
<td nana Ponda’ dise has passed. It is sound to insure your product while you own 





chairman of the neighborhood busi- 
ness division, United Community 
Fund. Mr. Larson is a director of 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, Inc. (Western Michigan). 





it . . . itis equally sound to insure it when your customer owns it 
... and owes you for it. Aggressive executives, through American 
Credit Insurance, continue protection of their working capital 
and profits invested in receivables. It is an important tool for 
constructive credit management. Our booklet on the many ways 








Davin H. Horcuxiss, assistant | credit insurance contributes to financial security and sales progress 
treasurer, The Petrequin Paper Co., | should interest you. Write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY Co. of 
Cleveland, and a NACM director, has New York, Dept.47 , 300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 





been elected president of the Nation- 
al Counter Intelligence Association. 





| Protect your capital and profit 


LIONEL SCHMITT, office manager, | 
General Hardwood Company, Ta- | 
coma, and president of the Tacoma 
Association of Credit Men, placed 
third in the finals of the International | 
Speaking Contest sponsored by | 
Toastmasters International and _re- | 

| 











invested in accounts receivable 
wth American 
Credit Insurance 







cently held in Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Schmitt previously had won the dis- 
tric t, area and regional contests, 


held in Seattle. | ANY ACCOUNT...NO MATTER HOW GOOD...IS BETTER WITH ACI 
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EDITORIAL 


New Way to Foreagn Ard 


NEW approach to foreign aid will break away from outright gifts and 
grants and adopt a program of “development loans.” While yet in the 
process of consideration or formation, certain phases of the idea seem 

to be clear. 

The emphasis is to be on loans rather than gifts. Whether right or wrong, 
the outright gift, as heretofore practiced, has in many instances brought resent- 
ment and embarrassment. The receiving nations, under the new plans, need not 
feel they are being humiliated or patronized. The receiving nations likewise 
would have greater freedom in the use of the loans. 

The approach would also differ from plans sponsored by the World Bank, in 
that there would be less stringent standards for loans which may seem risky as 
credit ventures. 

The new proposals would not necessarily be applied by only the United States; 
they might also be jointly sponsored by several nations. Private business invest- 
ment, along with the government loans, would also be encouraged. Government 
loans would be for basic needs such as development of harbors, bridges, and 
highways, while private loans would develop natural resources and industry. 

The proposal seems to have great possibilities for better world economic 
development and as a forward step to international peace. The entire program 
should be fully explored and given every possible consideration. 

Credit and civilization are synonymous. As credit has been a dominant factor 
in development of our national commerce, so it might well be a dominant factor 


also in development of international understanding, peace and mutually beneficial 
world trade. 


EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
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THE DECEMBER COVER 


| OW the principles of constructive 
lending in a modern economy can 
be applied to the benefit of both a new 
ompany and the commercial bank is ex- 
mplified in an unusual case history etched 
in this issue by Ward S. Ward, vice presi- 
‘ent and senior credit officer of Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
In his article beginning on page 12, 
fr, Ward shows how four different types 
{ loans were adapted to the changing 
ttern of needs of the company, which 
ikely will do more than $2 millions in 
les in the coming year. 
In the cover picture President John W. 








Remington (seated, right) is going over 
the figures with G. Alfred Sproat, senior 
vice president, while La Verne L. Fredricks 
(standing, left) assistant vice president, 
looks on with Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Remington, newly elected vice presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Association, 
started with Lincoln Rochester Trust in 
1930 as trust officer in charge of the trust 
department. He advanced to vice presi- 
dent five years later, to executive vice presi- 
dent and trust officer in 1950, and president 
in January, 1954. 

With diplomas from the University of 
Rochester and Harvard Law School, cum 
laude, he attended the Graduate School 
of Banking at Rutgers University and re- 
ceived the Ayres Leadership Award. 

Mr. Sproat, senior vice president in 
charge of earning assets, and board secre- 
tary, had been with the Erie Railroad and 
Eastman Kodak before joining the trust 
company in 1929, 

Graduate of the University of Rochester, 
he taught an investment course for the 
Rochester chapter of the American Insti- 
lute of Banking, took a concentrated 
course in banking conducted by Mellon 
National Bank & Trust Co. 

Mr. Fredricks began as a messenger and 
advanced through various posts to person- 
nel director before being named assistant 
vice president-credit and loan administra- 
tion. He holds the pre-standard and 
staniard certificates in A.B. courses and 
was in the class of 1954 at the Rutgers 
Gracuate School. 
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Washington 


@ Crop voLuME this year will smash the pre- 
vious all-time record by 13 per cent, the depart- 
ment of agriculture estimates. The new top yield 
is expected despite acreage restriction by Gov- 
ernment controls and the soil bank land retire- 
ment program. Acre yields are forecast at 142 
per cent of the 1947-49 average. The surpluses 
of several crops, especially wheat and livestock 
feed grains, will mount new problems for price 
supports and storage. 

The department’s harvest-time estimates in- 
clude: corn, 3,686,218,000 bushels; wheat, 1.- 
449,489,000 bushels, both considerably higher 
than the September forecasts. 


@ TODAY’S progressive credit executive is as 
interested in approving an order for immediate 
shipment as is the salesman in obtaining that 
order, members of the Washington Association 
of Credit Men were told by Sam Schneider, spec- 
ial representative of the National Association 
of Credit Management. 

“Development of the socalled marginal ac- 
count is a pointed objective”, Mr. Schneider told 
the credit and financial executives at a dinner 
meeting. “While maintaining his role as guard- 
ian of the company’s accounts receivable, the 
credit manager’s performance is no longer rated 
solely on low losses. The test is whether he has 
helped the sales department build more business 
among the marginals to add to net profits.” 


@ THe Smatt Business ADMINISTRATION has 
now made available regulations needed by pros- 
pective small business investment companies for 
setting up shop under the new Small Business 
Investment Act passed by Congress in August. 
The Government will give financial help to priv- 
ate investment companies and they, in turn, will 
be the securities of small companies and make 
loans to them. Such investment companies would 
be licensed by the SBA, but chartered by the 
states in which they operate. Where such char- 
ters are not available under existing state laws, 
provision is made whereby such companies would 
operate directly under an SBA charter. Such 
investment companies must include in their title 
the words: “Small Business Investment Com- 
pany” but they cannot use the words United 
States, National, Federal Reserve, or Govern- 
ment. 

The new application forms require companies 
to report the following: Proposed capitalization, 
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identification of officers, operating territory and 
investment policies, and justification of the com. 
pany’s desire to go into business. They will in- 
clude articles of incorporation. 

Companies should make certain their charters 
are drafted to give them power to issue stock, 
borrow money, issue bonds, notes and _ other 
obligations, and provide capital to small business 
concerns by purchase of debenture bonds and 
long-term loans. Charters should empower the 
investment companies to cooperate with banks 
or other financial institutions in borrowing or 
extending credit, should provide authority for 
companies to offer consulting services to small 
concerns on a fee basis and invest funds not 
needed for current operations in Government 
obligations. Charters should authorize the use of 
a corporate seal, corporate succession for at least 
30 years and power to make contracts and ap- 
point officers through a board of directors, and 
to adopt by-laws. Sample applications covering 
licenses and charters are now available at all 
SBA regional offices. 


@ Moves made by the Federal Reserve Banks 
in their succession of discount rate increases 
from mid-August on, as well as with the October 
boost of margin requirements for short sales of 
securities to 90 per cent, have been viewed by 
some as efforts to forestall built-in inflationary 
tendencies in the economy. The increases in the 
discount rates, according to the Federal Reserve 
authorities, were however made only to bring 
them more into line with the interest rates in 
the open market generally. They pointed out 
that prior to the discount rate increases, the 
average yield paid by the Treasury in its weekly 
sales of 91-day bills was nearly a percentage 
point above the discount rate. Before the mid- 
August rate increase to 2 per cent from the 1% 
per cent recession low, the rate had been cut 
in January, March and April of this year from 
the 3 per cent rate which had prevailed in all 
districts at the beginning of the year. 

In the meantime, Vice Chairman C. Canby 
Balderston of the Federal Reserve Board, speak: 
ing before the New York State Bankers Associa: 
tion’s conference on installment credit, said that 
conditions conceivably could develop in the econ- 
omy to warrant reimposition of selective con- 
sumer credit curbs, such as on automobiles and 
other consumer durable goods. He noted that a 
Federal Reserve System study on consume! 
credit, about two years ago, had concluded that 
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selective controls were not called for at that 
time. He added, however, “It is possible that 
developments in the future might call for a 
reconsideration of that view.” 

Mr. Balderston placed part of the blame for 
the nation’s recent business adjustment on the 
$5.5 billion expansion in consumer credit in 
1955. The resulting consumer buying boom en- 


‘couraged thé over-expansion of industrial plant 


and equipment expenditures, which in turn led 
to the business downturn beginning in the fall 
of 1957. 

Recent figures from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics indicate that prices have been holding 
generally steady. The latest figures indicate 
prices at retail are between 2 and 3 per cent 
above year ago levels. Both Commissioner Ewan 
Clague of the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Chairman Raymond J. Saulnier of the Council 
of Economic Advisers have indicated that the 


OFFICIAL TEXTS — of all mobilization 
agency regulations may be had, free of 
charge, by writing the Information Division 
of the agency involved, Washington 25, D.C. 


THE FEDERAL REGISTER—a Government 
daily publication, which contains full texts 
of all regulations, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, also at Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


consumer price level might be expected to re- 
main relatively stable over coming months, with 
most of any up and down changes to come with- 
in a fairly narrow range. Commissioner Clague 
also pointed out that with higher wage rates, 
spendable income of factory workers and the 
buying power of such earnings were up from 
recent months levels. 

It was pointed out, for example, that after 
taking out Federal income and social security 
taxes, a production worker with three dependents 
earned a record $77.25 a week in September 
or about $1.80 more than in September a year 
ago. In that month real earnings (that is, earn- 
ings adjusted for price increases) were above 
the year-earlier level. This was the first month 
since July 1957 that buying power had shown 
a gain from the previous year. 


@ Canvassinc “professional opinion”, a joint 
congressional subcommittee went to the cam- 
puses of many universities and asked 1,500 
economics professors how public policy can 
help in stabilizing the U.S. economy. 

The schoolmen were asked whether the ob- 
jective of maximum employment or that of price 
stability should have priority, if they cannot 
be maintained simultaneously. They were 
quizzed on need of standby authority for di- 
rect controls of prices and wages, consumer 
credit, business investment. They were asked 


their opinions on whether the Federal Reserve 
Board had appropriately used its techniques : 
against inflationary or recessionary factors. And 
there were more questions. . 
Senator Wright Patman (D., Texas), House- — 
Senate subcommittee chairman, said the answers | 
were wanted for study in the next Congress. 


90, 


@ INTERNATIONAL price stabilization for: cop-.’ 
per is not necessary in view of recent activity ‘ 
on the market, considered favorable toward. 
balancing supply and demand without such aid, 
representatives of 40 copper trading nations 
concluded at a London meeting sponsored by 
the United Nations. Phelps Dodge Corporation 
and Kennecott Copper Corporation recently 
added 133,200 tons to their combined rate of 
annual production. 


G. Persons with incomes up to $10,000 this 
year will be allowed to report them on the 
simplified, card-form return, 1040-A, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service announced. Seventeen 
millions will be relieved of the complications 
of four-page 1040 if they choose to use the 
punch-card form, formerly limited to $5,000 
income returns. 

Limitations: income must consist almost en- 
tirely of wages from which the employer has 
withheld taxes; income in dividends, interest 
and wages not subject to withholding cannot 
exceed $200; husband and wife may use 1040-A 
if their combined income does not exceed 
$10,000; and the individual must be willing to 
accept the 10 per cent deduction for such per- 
sonal expenditures as contributions, medical ex- 
penses, and interest payments. 


@ WHEN all the returns for the fourth quarter 
are in, business spending for plant and equip- 
ment will show an estimated $31.02 billions, at 
seasonally adjusted annual rates, a mild rise 
over the estimated $30.32 billions for the third 
quarter, says the Survey of Business Capital 
Spending Intentions, a quarterly study jointly 
by the Department of Commerce and the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. For the year 
the forecast outlay will be a bit under $31 bil- 
lions, 16 per cent below the 1957 record and 
$1 billion less than was predicted in March. 
The latest survey places spending by all major 
industries, excepting commercial and non-rail 
transportation groups, under the _ original 
forecasts for the year. Nevertheless, the move- 
ment upward, after the year of declining capital 
expenditures, heightened the conviction of 
strength in the general economic recovery. 


@ REJECTING widespread apprehensions, chiefly. 
in Great Britain, that balances of the world’s 
reserves of gold and “hard currencies” are de- 
clining too rapidly for comfort, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund concludes that “the re- 
serve problem with which the world. will be 
faced over the next decade does not seem to be 

(Concluded on following page) . 
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WASHINGTON 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


too difficult, provided that further progress is 
made, by sensible policies, in restoring and 
maintaining balance in the individual economies 
(66 member nations deposit specified amounts 
of gold and their own currencies in the Fund), 
in avoiding increased obstacles to trade, and in 
strengthening the international credit system.” 

The report said “there is no proven need for 
any abrupt increase in the volume of current 
gold production or in its monetary value by 
ar increase in the price of gold.” 


@ AMERICA’s sweet tooth is chomping more 
expensively than ever. Last year Americans spent 
$1.136 billions for an average of 18 pounds of 
candy per man, woman and child. However, this 
was 214 pounds under the per capita record of 
1944. 


The man whe lives by himself and for 
himself is apt to be corrupted by the 
company he keeps. 

—C. H. Parkhurst 


q Burt For the 17.6 per cent drop in automotive 
volume in September, the month would have 
shown an increase of 3.7 per cent in retail sales. 
instead of the 0.3 decline from September a 
year ago. And for the nine months this year 
retailers came within 0.9 per cent of matching 
the all-time 1957 record for such period. That 
0.9 per cent minus would have been a plus of 2.6 
per cent if auto sales had held up. 

New construction in September this year 
paralleled the August all-time high of $4.8 bil- 
lions. For the nine months of 1958 the $36.4 
billions total dollar volume was slightly higher 
than for the same period last year. 


@ THE RECORD HIGH national debt $280,851.- 
429,657 according to the daily. financial state- 
ment of the U. S. Treasury of October 23d, which 
included some non-Treasury securities the Gov- 
ernment guarantees, was $29,816.418 
the previous high of Dec. 31, 1955. 

The $1,604.87 debt for every man. woman 
and child, on the basis of 175 million popula- 
tion, is not a per capita top. however. Fiscal 
1946 had that dubious honor. 

The October 23 figure mirrors Treasury bor- 
rowings to finance the expected $10 to $12 billion 
budget deficit for the fiscal year. Needless to 
say, that’s the worst ever for peacetime. 


above 


‘@ A GENERAL UPWARD movement in the Lon- 
don stock markets followed indications of 
British Government relaxation of credit con- 
trols, in a statement by Derick Heathcoat 
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Amory, chancellor of the exchequer. Encour. 
agement of “such sound development as we 
judge to be within our capacity” is prcper, 
even though the Government is determined to 
avoid inflation, said the chancellor. This was 
taken to mean the Government was moving to. 
wards a policy of industrial expansion. 

Canceled was the restriction of bank advances 
for’a year to the previous year’s level. Re. 
moved or eased were some of the controls exer. 
cised by the capital issues committee (Govern. 
ment agency) that passes on applications for 
borrowings and for permission to make stock 
issues. 


@ FEpERAL purchases of goods and services 
in the fourth quarter will be at an annual rate 
$3 billions or more higher than in the second 
quarter, say Government economists. With other 
upward trends this could be an important in- 
fluence, they add, and tentative projections in- 
dicate the rise in Government purchases will 
continue past the middle of next year. The 
increase over the bottom level of the recession 
is attributed to defense outlays. 


@ On y “fair and just consideration,” not a 
“handout” from a Government “already bur. 
dened with subsidies and grants,” is what the 
textile industry needs, said Halbert M. Jones. 
president, American Cotton Manufacturers In- 
stitute, before a Senate subcommittee on com- 
merce. He urged that the industry be freed 
from the “shackles” of Government policies on 
agriculture, trade and taxation. 


@ Five nations have U.S. approval to revise 
tariffs on a few American products in return 
for concessions they have granted on_ other 
items, under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). The countries are Australia. 
New ‘Zealand, Austria, Finland and the Nether- 
lands. 


@ Exports of farm products declined 15 per 
cent in the fiscal year ended July Ist, with 


sales abroad at $4 billions, a drop of $700 j 


millions from the record of the previous year. 
Major decreases were in cotton, wheat, rice. 
meat, dairy products and edible vegetable oils. 

The statistics reflected the slowing up o 
shipments under the agricultural trade develop- 
ment program, under which the Government had 
sold farm surpluses for foreign currencies to 


‘countries having inadequate supplies of dollars. 


The program expired June 30th. 


q@ A Cope or Etruics under which Government! 
employees would be prohibited, as “the sense 
of Congress,” from granting special favors to 
any persons or organizations, is the gist of 4 
House-passed resolution approved by the Senate. 
The measure did not require Presidential sig: 
nature. 





‘IWhat to Look For in 


Ces 
ate 


on 


Report of Accountant 


By LOUIS H. PENNEY 


Senior Partner, L. H. Penney & Co. 
Certified Public Accountants 
San Francisco, California 


ANK credit grantors and cer- 
B tified public accountants have 

held innumerable joint meet- 
ings the last sev- 
eral years’ to 
extend areas of 
cooperation. The 
accountants have 
been advised re- 
peatedly what 
the banker wants 
in an audit re- 
port. The _ bank- 
ers likewise have 
been told what they logically might 
expect in an accountant’s report. 


While this fruitful, concerted ac- 
tivity has been accelerated in virtu- 
ally all 48 states, little or nothing 
of a comparable organized or group 
educational nature has been done 
for cooperation of the company 
credit manager and the certified pub- 
lic accountant to whom he may be 
looking for information. There are 
what appear to be logical reasons. 


Bank credit is ordinarily extended 
in larger amounts and for longer 
periods than ordinary unsecured 
credit in sales of merchandise. The 
banker can and does take a great 
deal more time to obtain and evalu- 
ate information regarding a prospec- 
tive borrower than can the company 
credit manager, in general. 


L. H. PENNEY 


There are situations, however, where 
the non-banker having to do with 
credits has the same problems as the 
banker, or even greater ones, while 
passing on a larger line of credit. 
Cases in point might be outright long- 
term loans by finance or insurance 
companies, or the sale of manufactur- 
ing machinery or rolling stock or 
other capital goods on long-term pur- 
chase contracts. 


Another important non-banker 
user of audit reports for credit pur- 
poses is the credit bureau or trade 
essociation that accumulates credit 
information for its members. 


This article is intended to outline 


for the company credit manager or 
other credit grantor some of the ma- 
terial he should ex»nect in the finan- 
cial statements and other data in an 
accountant’s audit report. 

What kind of financial state- 
ments? What kind of audit? What 
kind of report? 

The answer may depend entirely 
on the introductory instructions or 
suggestions of the credit grantor to 
the client, or to his auditor. 

If the credit manager is not going to 
be satisfied with the usual short-form 
report accompanying a balance sheet 
and statement of income and retained 
earnings, he should say so early. With- 
out such advance word the client, in 
the interests of economy, may restrict 
the auditor’s work to the extent that 
an unqualified opinion, or any opinion 
at all, cannot be given. 

In 1949 the American Institute of 
Certified Pub'ic Accountants adopted 
Auditing Procedure Statement Num- 


L OUIS H. PENNEY, past 
president of the California So- 
ciety of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and its San Francisco 
Chapter, is senior partner of 
L. H. Penney & Co., which he 
founded in 1929. He is a past 
vice president of the American 
Institute of Certified Public Ac- 
countants and now on the ad- 
visory board of its project on 
the economics of accounting 
practice. 

Mr. Penney is a graduate of 
the University of California and 
served as an Army captain in 
World War I. 

His article, written for CFM, 
is based in part on one which 
appeared in the Journal of Ac- 
countancy. 


ber 23, “Clarification of Account- 
ant’s Report When Opinion Is 
Omitted,” which provided that if a 
CPA permits his name to be asso- 
ciated with financial statements he 
must either express an opinion re- 
garding them or explain why he can- 
not. If the receivables are material 
and confirmations are not sought, or 
if the inventory is material and its 


taking is not observed, and unless 
proper verification can be effected 
otherwise, the auditor is precluded 
from expressing an opinion on the 
financial statements taken as a 
whole. Rarely can receivables or in- 
ventories be verified satisfactorily so 
that an unqualified opinion can be 
expressed, except by confirmation or 
observation. 


The accounting profession as a 
whole follows Statement 23. The 
American Institute of Certified Pub- 
lic Accountants with the cooperation 
of the bankers made a survey of 
more than 7,000 financial statements 
from bank credit files from 1952 
to 1954, after Statement 23 was 
about four years old. It was found 
that only 20 per cent of the state- 
ments examined indicated complete 
noncompliance or lack of knowledge 
of Statement 23, and many of the 
deficient statements were prepared 
by noncertified accountants who 
probably lacked the benefit of regu- 
lar communications from the Amer- 
ican Institute. Statement 23 has been 
incorporated in the rules of a num- 
ber of state boards of accountancy 
and state societies of certified pub- 
lic accountants. 


A Way to Be Disappointed 


We still find a few bankers and 
other credit grantors, probably not 
members of Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates, who express themselves as 
satisfied with an audit report which 
recites the audit procedures used 
but disclaims an opinion due to 
deficiencies in receivables and inven- 
tory verification. We know of ex- 
periences where a banker, to save 
audit expense for the client, ap- 
proved elimination of the required 
audit procedures on receivables and 
inventories, yet was unhappy when 
he received an audit report with a 
disclaimer of an opinion on the fi- 
nancial statements taken as a whole. 


The credit grantor should, if pos- 
sible, make sure that the client and 
his accountant know the type of re- 
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port he wants before audit work is 
started. 

After the report is submitted, the 
credit manager often wants addi- 
tional information or explanations 
of certain reported items. The natu- 
ral source for most of such data is 
the accountant. The latter, however, 
has a confidential relationship with 
his client that precludes discussing 
his client’s affairs with anyone, 
credit or not, without proper au- 
thorization. To fail to respect that 
confidential relationship may subject 
the accountant to disciplinary action. 
The proper person to ask the client 
for such authorization is the credit 
grantor, and the time to ask it is be- 


express an opinion regarding the 
fairness of the financial statements? 
Is it unqualified? Or qualified? 
The CPA must express an opinion 
or say why he doesn’t. So far as we 
can foresee, all accounting firms will 
continue upon occasion to submit on 
their stationery financial statements 
prepared from the books without au- 
dit or on which, for other reasons, 
an over-all opinion is disclaimed. 
The credit manager cannot, as has 
been done, look at the name of the 
accountant or accounting firm on the 
report cover and assume, because of 
the accountant’s reputation, that he 
may use the balance sheet and in- 
come statement for credit analysis 


“The credit manager should make sure that the client, and his 
accountant, understand the type of audit report wanted, together 
with the nature and extent of collateral information. If he be- 
lieves he may want to confer with the accountant, he should ask 


early for authorization.” 


fore the audit is completed. Having 
the authorization does no harm and 
the credit grantor may never need 
to ask the auditor for anything. If, 
however, he asks to talk with the 
accountant after the report is de- 
livered, a number of disquieting 
questions can come to the client’s 
mind. He may wonder if the credit 
grantor is questioning the quality 
of the auditor’s work or the ade- 
quacy of his report. In the majority 
of cases the requested credits are 
relatively small and the prospective 
debtor either brings in or sends a 
financial statement. The audit, if any, 
has already been made. The appli- 
cant identifies it as an audit report 
from his CPA. 

What should the credit manager do? 
He should read it. If it is on plain 
paper without comments or signature, 
he should ask some very pointed ques- 
tions. 

The credit manager should keep 
in mind that the accountant’s repre- 
sentations are expressed by and are 
confined to what he says in his re- 
port. Was an examination made? 
What was its scope? Were generally 
accepted auditing standards  ob- 
served? Were the statements pre- 
pared without audit? Does the au- 
ditor disclaim an opinion? Does he 


—Louis H. Penney 


purposes without reading the report. 

While the accountant’s report is 
on his own stationery and his opin- 
ion is his own, the financial state- 
ments are the client’s. The many 
entries in the client’s books, over a 
period of months or years, go in 
the aggregate to make up the com- 
position of the balance sheet and 
income statement, and those entries 
are the client’s. 

The accountant has applied audit- 
ing procedures, tests, and sampling 
methods to those entries and to 
other supporting evidence. He has 
not, however, independently exam- 
ined and approved each of those 
entries. The cost in time and money 
would be prohibitive, and nothing 
really useful would be gained. Upon 
occasion the auditor may suggest 
changes. If they are made on the 
books and reflected in the financial 
statements, it is only with the client’s 
permission. That is why we say the 
statements are those of the client 
even though their arrangement and 
wording may be selected by the ac- 
countant. The accountant also is not 
stating that they are correct. He is 
offering the opinion that they fairly 
present financial position and results 
of operations. 

When the accountant éxpresses an 
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unqualified opinion he is basing his 
opinion on an examination made in 
accordance with generally acceptd 
auditing standards, and he is saying 
he believes the financial position ard 
earnings are fairly stated in conform. 
ity with generally accepted accounting 
principles consistently applied. 

If the receivables or inventories are 
material, if the receivables were not 
confirmed or the inventory taking 
not observed, and if the auditor has 
not satisfied himself regarding those 
items by other means, then he 
should disclaim an opinion. If he 
has satisfied himself by some other 
means, the scope paragraph should 
so state, but the auditor can proceed 
with an unqualified opinion. 


The auditor’s opinion may be 
qualified for many reasons. Incon- 
sistencies in applying accounting 
procedures, the possible results of 
litigation or of tax controversies 
with the Government, are _ illustra- 
tions. 

When limitations in the scope of 
the examination or reservations re- 
garding various items are so mate- 
rial as to destroy the usefulness of 
the statements taken as a whole, the 
auditor should not express even a 
qualified opinion; he should dis- 
claim an opinion. 


Short and Long-Form Reports 


The auditing standards followed, 
the auditing procedures applied, 
and the opinions expressed do not 
differ whether the auditor’s report 
be the short-form customarily issued 
for publication purposes, or the 
long-form more usually submitted 
for the use of management and 
credit grantors. In fact, it is quite 
common practice for accounting 
firms to submit both a short-form 
and a long-form report. Each report 
must include as a minimum sufficient 
footnotes and other explanatory ma- 
terial, as an integral part of the bal- 
ance sheet and statement of income 
and retained earnings, to make the 
statements complete and not mis- 
leading. 


The long-form report often in- 
cludes additional information, such 
as comparisons of financial position 
and operations for several prior 
years, statistical data regarding unit 
sales and production. The auditor’s 
report should contain a clear indica- 
tion of the’character of his examina- 
tion, if any, of this additional in- 
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formation and the degree of respon- 
sibility he assumes for it. Failure 
to do so may lead to the logical 
inference that the additional infor- 
mation is submitted as statements of 
fact or, at the least, that the scope 
of examination and the opinion on 
the financial statements apply to the 
additional information also. It is 
more likely, in many cases, that the 
accountant is submitting statistical 
information supplied by manage- 
ment without verification. 


What the Report Should Show 


Here are questions on some of the 
matters in the financial statements 
that should interest the credit gran- 
tor and which the accountant’s re- 
port prepared for credit purposes 
should disclose. Some of these items 
apply in nearly every case, some in 
only certain types of businesses. 

1. Does the accountant’s report 
indicate a change in accounting 
methods? If so, what is the effect 
on the current statement? 

2. How are. the _ inventories 
valued? Cost? Lower-of-cost or mar- 
ket? Lifo? If on a Lifo basis, when 
was it adopted? What about over- 
head on a large contract in process 
or on manufactured goods? 

3. Are there any prepaid expense 
items that will probably not be con- 
verted to cash within the operating 
cycle of the business? 

4. How are the fixed assets val- 
ued? If they have been “stepped-up” 
as a result of an appraisal or other 
action, where does the offset appear 
in the financial statements? 

5. How is depreciation being cal- 
culated? Straight-line? Acceler- 
ated? 


Handling of Fast Write-Off 


6. Is a fast write-off being taken 
for tax purposes on any assets under 
the various Federal laws on such 
items as defense facilities and grain 
storage? If so, how are such items 
being handled on the books and in 
the statements? 

7. Are any of the liabilities: se- 
cured? If so, which assets are: sub- 
ject to lien and at what amounts 
are they carried in the balance 
sheet? 

8. Through what year has the 
Treasury Department audited the in- 
come tax returns of the business? 
Are any tax disputes pending? 

9. If the report is on a partner- 


ship or sole proprietorship, what ef- 
fect may the income tax liabilities 
of the owner have on the financial 
statements ? 

10. Are there loan agreements in 
existence restricting dividends, with- 
drawals, or other business activities? 
If so, are they being complied with? 

11. Has precedence been given to 
any of the liabilities by subordina- 
tion of other agreements? 

12. What method of accounting is 
in use? The usual accrual basis? 
The rather unusual, for a business 
concern, cash basis? The frequently 
found hybrid basis which might be 
used by small hotels, hospitals, mar- 
kets, restaurants? 


Accounting for Income 


13. If the concern is a general 
contractor, what method of account- 
ing for income is in use? Accrual? 
Percentage-of-completion? Com- 
pleted contract? Cash basis? Are 





“When limitations in the 
scope of examination or 
reservations regarding vari- 
ous items are so material as 
to destroy the usefulness of 
the statements taken as a 
whole, the auditor should 
not express even a qualified 
opinion; he should disclaim 
an opinion.” 

—Louis H. Penney 


any losses anticipated on contracts 
in process? If so, has a proper re- 
serve been established? 

14. If the concern is a retailer, 
is the instalment method of ac- 
counting in use? If so, where does 
the unrealized profit appear in the 
financial statement? 

15. Have any long-term leases 
been disclosed in the auditor’s re- 
port? 

16. If the report is on a sole 
proprietorship, has the auditor lim- 
ited his report and opinion to the 
affairs of business, or is there infor- 
mation regarding the proprietor’s 
personal assets and _ liabilities or 
other business ventures? 

- 17. Have any unusual or = extra- 
ordinary post-balance-sheet events 
occurred which have a material ef- 
fect on the financial statements? 

To summarize, the credit man- 
ager should make sure that the 


client, and his accountant, under- 
stand the type of audit report want- 
ed, together with the nature and ex- 
tent of collateral information. If he 
believes he may want to confer with 
the accountant, he should ask early 
for authorization. 

The accountant’s report, in any 
event, should include all material 
and information necessary for a 
complete understanding of the finan- 
cial statements. If additional sta- 
tistical, comparative, and unaudited 
material is included in the auditor’s 
report, he should indicate the extent, 
if any, of his examination of such 
material and the degree of respon- 
sibility he accepts for it. 


Read Report with Care 


Once the auditor’s report has been 
submitted, the credit manager 
should read it with care. If figures 
have been drawn from records with- 
out audit, the report must so state. 
To comply with current standards 
of reporting on an examination, the 
auditor must state whether the fi- 
nancial statements are presented in 
accordance with generally accepted 
principles of accounting: applied on 
a consistent basis. He must also ex- 
press an opinion on the financial 
statements taken as a whole, or dis- 
claim an opinion and say why. If 
he expresses an opinion it may be 
unqualified or qualified, but if the 
qualifications are sufficient to cast 
doubt on the statements taken as a 
whole, the qualified opinion must 
be abandoned and an opinion dis- 
claimed instead. 


Research Outlay Exceeding or 
Equaling Last Year’s Totals 


Research and development outlays 
this year will exceed or equal 1957 
expenditures, two-thirds of 140 com- 
panies participating in a survey re- 
ported to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. 

Formal budgets for research and 
development are used to control ex- 
penditures in 71 per cent of the com- 
panies participating. Seven of every 
ten follow formal review procedures: 
to evaluate research proposals before 
adoption. The largest proportions of 
the budgets go for applied research: 
rather than basic. Many have staffs 
conduct quality control research, give 
product services, do “trouble shoot- 
ing” on customer complaints, or sup- 
ply technical information to-the trade. 
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By WARD S. WARD 
Vice President and 


Senior Credit Officer 


Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 
Rochester, New York 

HE COMPANY possessed two 

elements of strength—a unique 

group of products in the field 
of power transmission, which not 
only enjoyed both economic and 
military significance but also had an 
impressive market potential, and, 
secondly, a capable and well-rounded 
management, vitally interested in de- 
veloping the business. It was a situ- 
ation in which the pressure for 
expansion could be explosively dan- 
gerous, while sound growth would 
yield handsome and lasting rewards. 


Paid-in Capital $2,800 


Starting with paid-in capital of 
only $2,800, plus $105,000 ad- 
vanced by the directors, to whom 
were given term serial notes running 
for the next five years, the company 
came to the close of its first year of 
operation showing sales of approxi- 
mately $285,000 yielding profits of 
slightly under $30,000, and with a 
total debt amounting to five times 
its net worth. It was shortly after 
the fiscal close that we were ap- 
proached for an unsecured line of 
$35,000 for working capital in order 
to increase production. We had, in- 
cidentally, been the bank of account 
since the inception of the business. 

While the method of initial capi- 
talization evidenced by the inter- 
mediate term notes did not lend itself 
to gaining creditor confidence, and 
had contributed to the development 
of an obviously unbalanced condi- 
tion, the management was neverthe- 


MANAGEMENT AT WORK 


ean problem case 1s solved 


less exercising effective control, not 
only producing some profits but also 
demonstrating its willingness and 
ability to retire its trade obligations 
within terms. Based upon evident 
performance, and our confidence in 
its officers and directors, we decided 
to grant the credit, provided the 
serial notes would be subordinated 
to our debt, which was agreed. 


We were well aware that the next 
two or three years would be critical 
in the firm’s existence. In this period 
the company expanded its line to 12 
products. Sales had increased mode- 
rately, although profits suffered as 
the company poured all its available 
resources into product deve!opment, 
sometimes even having to build its 
specialized machinery. The declining 
ratios offered little encouragement. 
The current ratio declined to half its 
original proportion, sales to mer- 
chandise dropped sharply in spite of 
the sales increase, due to necessity 
of substantially increasing inven- 
tories required by the expanded 
product line. The company, while 
building its capital solely by earn- 
ings retention, found itself after two 
years still carrying a debt load five 
times its tangible net worth. 


It was against this background that 
the firm approached us for an increase 
in its credit line to a maximum of 
$156,000 for working capital. The 
firm’s management was convinced 
that with a line of this size, and with- 
out adding to its manufacturing facili- 
ties, it could double its previous year’s 
volume and appreciably increase prof- 
its. It was up to us to decide whether to 
go along or to quit. We decided to 
stay. 


In the light of the company’s un- 
balance, open credit lines of this size 
were out of the question. We agreed. 
however, to grant specific loans to 
this requested maximum provided 
they could be supported by assigned 
contracts or purchase orders. Such 
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an agreement on our part meant that 
we were entering a financial twilight 
zone somewhere between unsecured 
and secured credit. Assigned con- 
tracts are not security. Only to the 
extent that the contractor performs, 
and thus creates a claim for the goods 
delivered or work performed, is there 
security. In reality we were advanc- 
ing funds on an unsecured basis 
through the period of the manufac- 
turing cycle, with repayment possible 
only upon completion and delivery. 
That made the outstanding criterion 
of the risk the appraisal of manage- 
ment’s ability, integrity and compe- 
tence. 

The arrangement was approved by 
the firm. While the management 
clearly realized the vulnerability of its 
position, it was convinced that as 
the term debt was in friendly hands 
and its income pattern evidenced 
relative stability, the condition was 
not one to jeopardize creditor in- 
terest in the business. Also, as manu- 
facturing was now being done against 
confirmed orders from _ well-estab- 
lished firms which remitted promptly 
following invoicing, the rapid turn- 
over of inventory and _ receivables 
was proving to be an important ele- 
ment in assuring the availability 
of badly-needed cash. 

By the end of the third year, sales 
had risen to an annual volume of 


(, RADUATE of the Bankers 
School of Agriculture con- 
ducted at Cornell University by 
the New York State Bankers 
Association and of the Graduate 
School of Banking, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Ward S. Ward, vice presi- 
dent of Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company, Rochester, N.Y., this 
spring was named senior credit 
officer and manager of the credit 
and loan administration division. 
Mr. Ward started with the 
bank in 1921 as a messenger. 
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3660,000. Profits before taxes, how- 
ever, fell below expectations due to 
, write-down in inventory, a loss in- 
wurred in a major contract, and 
further expansion of production faci- 
lities to meet the increased volume. 
On the other hand, other important 
ratios were showing improvement; 
expenses were under a control verg- 
ing on austerity; and projections for 
the ensuing year forecast sales of 
Jightly less than ‘a million dollars, 
profits of $100,000, with a break- 
even point established at $570,000 


in sales. 


Credit Line $250,000 


To finance increased volume, our 
credit line had been steadily ex- 
panded to a top of $250,000, with 
our experience consistently good. 
Trade credit was being met within 
terms, production and engineering 
facilities had both been enlarged, and 
by 1957 the firm had reached an 
annual sales volume of almost $1.5 
millions, with a backlog of over half 
that amount. 

In reviewing the situation, we ar- 
rived at the decision that it was time 
to change the pattern of our lending. 
Individual loans related to specific 
contracts had become cumbersome 
and time-consuming to handle. Con- 
sequently, we established a revolving 
credit line of $325,000 which, al- 
though still on a contract-supported 
basis, not only was streamlined in 
procedure to simplify loan adminis- 
tration but also contained a higher 
percentage of advance to broaden 
the lending base. In addition to the 
revolving line, we also granted a 
term loan of $70,000 to enable the 
company to locate in a plant of their 
own to be leased on a long-term basis, 
so as to effect operating economies 
and production efficiency not possible 
in their original quarters. 

| 


Cooperate on Growth Plan 


We are presently working closely 
with the firm’s management relative 
to its long-term planning for growth, 
covering the problems of planning | 
for both civilian and defense produc- | 
tion, the consolidation of plant facili- | 
ties, the problem of organizational | 
depth, and the evaluation of short- | 
range and long-range financial al- 
ternatives. 

The firm’s present line, which has 
grown to 25 products, gives every 


(Concluded on page 15, col. 3) | 
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Check on slow out-of-town accounts 
by telephone 


Telephoning puts you directly in touch with the proper per- 
son. It permits a tactful conversation that preserves customer 
good will—while getting results! | 


That’s why credit managers rely on the fast, personal, low- 
cost service only the telephone can give. 


Start using the telephone today for your out-of-town problems. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 
Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


For example: : po Each Added 


Minute 

Cincinnati to Indianapolis 55¢ 15¢ 

Oklahoma City to Dallas 75¢ 20¢ 

Baltimore to Boston $110 30¢ 

New York to Chicago $150 40¢ 

Denver to San Francisco $170 45¢ 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 
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Central Recording Smooths Flow of 
2,200 Letters Daily and Cuts Time 


T TAKES a lot of paper work 
to keep the insurance business 
going. Millions of letters to 

policyholders . . . memos, claim cor- 
respondence, and reports pour out 
daily into Uncle Sam’s mail. 

One leading insurance company, 
The Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J., sends out 
2.200 letters each day from the home 
office alone—without a ripple to mar 
the efficiency of the work-day calm. 
The secret is a streamlined, central 
recording system which produces 
quality letters in the quickest time 
with the least effort. 


Today, people at Prudential find 
that dictating a letter can be as sim- 
ple as picking up the telephone. In 
fact, that’s just what they do when 
they need to write a letter—pick up 
a receiver, dial or press a button and 
start talking. According to Prudential, 
it now takes an average of two to 
three hours to get a letter back for 
signature after dictation. For a_ big 
operation, that’s just about perfect, 
they agree. 


The system works like this: those 
who handle a great deal of paper 
work each day dictate at their desks 
to Edison Televoice phones; letter- 
writers who have no more than per- 
haps 15 minutes of dictation a day 
dictate to their regular inter-office dial 
phones, which are tied into a central 
recording system. 


Central Recording Machines 


Both the dial phones and Edison 
dictating phones are connected to 
recording machines in the central 
recording operation of Prudential’s 
Transcription Service. Thus,- Pruden- 
tial people, by simp'y talking into 
their phones, have their voices 
recorded by dictating machines at 
Central Recording. There, a staff of 
typists transcribes all recorded ma- 
terial in addition to handling: large 
quantities of non-recorded material. 

The phone network systeri' at’ the 
home office was installed five years 
ago when management decided to 
supplant obsolete dictating equip- 
ment. At that time, the average com- 
pany letter was 134 words in length. 


BATTERY OF 51 Edison Televoice recorders at Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N.J. Signals tell record changer when to change discs and 
when machines are in use. Different-colored paper slips, one for each working 
hour, keep track of the workload, indicate length of letters and show marks 


where corrections are made. 


The average letter writer used a 
dictating machine less than 30 min- 
utes a day. Also, there was a large 
group of Prudential employees whose 
main job required some dictation. 
This group did not have telephones. 
Their main tool was the dictating 
machine. 


Two Methods Considered 


Two methods were considered: in- 
dividual electronic __ plastic-media 
equipment and central recording. A 
study of the organization’s paper 
work needs led the management to 
believe that maximum benefits in 
their transcription service could be 
realized with central recording, then 
a relatively new method. As an ex- 
periment, two Edison Voicewriter 
recorders were set up at Central 
Recording and connected to Edison 
Televoice phones at ten separate lo- 
cations. 

The test proved so successful—in 
time and money saved, as well as in 
improved work — that a complete 
phone network system has since been 
installed. All of Prudential’s Tele- 
voice phones, dial dictating systems 
and recording machines at its home 
office were developed and manufac- 
tured by Thomas A. Edison Indus- 
tries, McGraw-Edison Company. 

As a result, 700 persons at 260 
locations in the home office were able 
to “talk away” 1.500 letters daily to 
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48 dictating machines at Central 
Recording. Recently, three more re- 
corders have been added to this 
“bank” to handle 700 more letters 
dictated by occasional letter-writers 
on their dial telephones. About 40 
divisions (“department” type sub- 
units of the organization) are now 
wired for telephone dictation. 


Six Advantages ~ Cited 


When asked how central recording 
has helped relieve their daily load 
of correspondence, Prudential meth- 
ods men listed these advantages: 


1. Dictating by phone is simple 
and faster. The dictator no longer 
needs to spend his time adjusting a 
machine or handling index tabs, cyl- 
inders, belts, or discs. For him, dictat- 
ing has now become as easy as tele- 
phoning. Transcription time has been 
reduced between 10 and 20 per cent. 


2. Work area requirements are re- 
duced. A dictating machine and its 
supply of belts, cylinders, or discs 
have been succeeded by a compact 
telephone-like instrument. ' 


3: Reduced . ‘transcription. , errors. 
The quality ‘of. recordings .made. on 
vinylite discs is so fine that rewrites 
are practically eliminated. 


4. It?s more economical to equip 
each letter-writer with a phone for 
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dictation, than to provide him with 
an individual recorder. 


5. Central recording eliminates the 
need for messengers to carry dicta- 
tion to typists. 

6. Network dictation promotes a 
sieady stream of work rather than 
“peaks and valleys”: of~typing, fol- 
lowing the delivery of “Work in 
batches. ' 

Electrically, central recording may 
seem complicated, but in operation it 
is as easy as picking up the tele- 
phone. For example, anyone at Pru- 
dential using a Televoice phone for 
dictation has three recorders at his 
disposal. If one of the machines is 
busy, the  letter-writer merely 
switches to a second or third re- 
corder. When he presses a button, 
he automatically controls the record- 
ing machine at the other end of the 
line. 


The “fringe dictator,” who uses 
his dial phone for occasional letters, 
dials two numbers that connect him 
automatically to a recorder. To make 
corrections, play back his words, or 
indicate the length of his letters, he 
simply dials other numbers. An in- 
teresting feature is that his voice con- 
trols, the disc turntable. When he 
speaks, his voice automatically starts 
the recorder turntable. When he stops 
talking, the turntable automatically 
stops. 


30 Type from Recordings 


At the other end of the line, some 
30 girls, called phonographers and 
supervised by two section heads and 
their assistants, turn the talk into the 
finished product. They type finished 
letters from the recordings made by 
dictators. 


Everyone who dictates by phone 
is given a brief but comprehensive 
training period before he is put on 
his own with the system. The man- 
ager of transcription service tells this 
about the first letter writers to be 
trained for Central Recording: 

“One fellow couldn’t wait to try 
it out,” he said. “He rushed back 
to his office and refused to go to 
lunch before dictating a letter. When 
he returned, the letter was on his 
desk, ready for mailing. He called 
me up and said, “The system is 
wonderful, but I wasn’t expecting a 
miracle.” What he didn’t know was 
that the work load was light that 
day.” 

Prudential’s decentralization pro- 





TELEVOICE DICTATION — One of 
700 employees of Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America who use 
the Edison Televoice method of dictat- 
ing by simply picking up a ’phone and 
pushing button. 


gram—a plan to bring insurance 
service nearer to the firm’s 34,000,- 
000 policyholders—has resulted in 
establishment of regional home of- 
fices in Los Angeles, Toronto, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Houston and Jack- 
sonville. In each case, network dictat- 
ing systems have become basic parts 
of an ultra-modern communications 
setup. 


Pitney-Bowes Wins Employee 
Annual Report Competition 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc., of Stamford, 
Conn., won first place in the annual 
judging of best annual reports pub- 
lished for employees, sponsored by 
“The Score,” monthly management 
report published by Newcomb & 
Sammons, Chicago. Shell Oil Com- 
pany won second place; Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company, third. 


Chase Manhattan Launches 
Consumer Shopping Card 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, of New 
York, has a credit shopping service 
for consumers in the metropolitan 
area to be in operation by December 
Ist. It is called the “CMCP” (Chase 
Manhattan Bank Charge Plan). 

“Regular checking account cus- 
tomers of the bank will be offered 
an opportunity to enroll in the plan,” 
the press was told by Lawrence C. 
Marshall, executive vice president in 
charge of metropolitan departments, 
“but any individual who meets nor- 
mal credit requirements will be able 
to join.” While Chase Manhattan is 
not the first bank to inaugurate such 
service, it is believed to be the first 
in the New York City area to do so. 

The Plan works this way: (1) The 


bank will issue credit cards to con- 
sumer-members for making pur- 
chases from retailer-members; (2) 
Retailers receive immediate credit for 
such purchases by depositing Charge 


‘Plan ‘sales' slips in’ the bank; the 


bank will charge the retailer a call 
service fee; (3) Consumers. are bill- 
ed | ‘by the’ bank ‘once: a ‘month | for 
Plan ‘pure hases, with an option of ex- 
tending payments over a five-month 
period. 


American Bankers Elect Miller; 
J. W. Remington Vice President 

Lee P. Miller, president, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, has been elected presi- 
dent of American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Miller was vice presi- 
dent. 

John W. Remington, president, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., was named _ vice 
president. 


WARD BEGUN ON P. 12 


promise of achieving.a sales figure of 
over $2 millions in the coming year. 
The company has amply demonstra- 
ted the ability of its managerial 
group through the lean years of the 
past, and has formed an engineering 
staff capable of developing and han- 
dling the business which has been 
projected for the next ten years. And 
as its financing requirements arise, 
we shall continue to meet the bank- 
ing needs of the company. 

We have tried to illustrate what 
can be done by the modern com- 
mercial bank when a newly-organized 
firm with a sound product line and 
capable management requires financ- 
ing for its working capital require- 
ments, and how that need can be met 
while still adhering to the principles 
of sound banking. Four different 
types of loans were used over. a 
period of seven years, each adapted 
to the constantly changing pattern 
of the firm’s needs. It exemplifies the 
principles of constructive bank lend- 
ing in a modern economy. 


Referees in Bankruptcy Elect 


Van C. Griffin, Seattle, is the new 
president of the National. Associa- 


tion of Referees in Bankruptcy, 
elected at the Seattle Conference, and 
Elmore Whitehurst, P.O. Box 2088, 
Dallas 21, Texas, is now editor of 
the association’s Journal, succeeding 
the late Archie Cohen. 
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Where Credit Management Is Most Effective: 
Nurture and Help Marginal Accounts, Says Monier 


vide the field in which credit 
managers “do their 
effective | work 
and play their 
most important 
roles in the mar- 
keting process”. 
J. A. Monier, Jr., 
credit manager, 
Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales 
Company, New 
Orleans, told the 
Southwest Credit Conference, in El 
Paso. (Conference report on p. 33). 

The vice president of the Southern 
Division, National Association of 
Credit Management, was addressing 
financial leaders of Texas, Arizona, 
Arkansas, Louisiana. New Mexico 
and Oklahoma. 

Marketing, which “encompasses 
practically every phase of business 
activity, with credit one of the most 
important,” requires at the industrial 
level “the sale and distribution of 
products not only to and through so- 
called ‘gilt-edged’ accounts, but also 
to a substantial number of marginal 
accounts,” Mr. Monier said. 

“The volume of business obtained 
from marginal accounts often spells 
the difference between profit and loss 
on the year-end financial statements. 
It is in the field of these marginal 
accounts that the proper evaluation 
and control of credit will pay divi- 
dends. 


My ‘vice tne ACCOUNTS pro- 


most 


J. A. MONIER, JR. 


“The comparative importance of 
marginal accounts applies at both the 
wholesale and retail levels of market- 
ing. They should be carefully guarded, 
nurtured and helped, not only for 
their potential value in terms of vol- 
ume and profits, but also because it 
is one of the obligations of the credit 
profession to assist in every way pos- 
sible in the growth and expansion of 
such accounts. 


“It is at the consumer level, how- 
ever, that credit has played its most 
important part in marketing. Mass 
credit in the phenomenal growth of 
instalment selling—properly _con- 
trolled—made possible the vast ex- 
pansion in mass production with the 
resulting reduction in unit costs. 


This made products and services 
available to the masses, thus keeping 
the cycle of production, instalment 
selling, and financing flowing at an 
increasing tempo.” 

One of the “unsung marvels of our 
day”, Mr. Monier said, is that such a 
small money base can support a 
credit and business structure so many 
times its size. He explained: Total 
actual money in U. S. circulation 
approximates $32 billions but bank 
clearances last year approximated 2.4 
trillions of dollars. 


Nothing Negative About Credit 


“Credit is indeed a positive and 
dynamic force. There is nothing nega- 
tive about it.” Mr. Monier told how 
he had rebutted a comment of a 
young salesman that “‘if it weren’t for 
credit I would have no trouble mak- 
ing my quota.” Addressing the sales 
conference Mr. Monier declared, “If 
it weren’t for credit, not a single one 
of you could make 10 per cent of your 
quota. You would all be making your 
calls by horse and buggy. In fact, 
most of us would be living in rented 
‘shotgun’ houses.” 

Conversely, uncontrolled credit 
“can create havoc. The terrific abuse 
of credit in the late "Twenties was one 
of the factors contributing to the de- 
bacle of 1929. We don’t want to go 
back to the "Twenties to see what can 
happen when credit is abused.” 


The executive said the recent down- 
swing “can be partly blamed on an 
abuse of credit, particularly in the 
field of durable goods and appliances. 
A look at automobile, appliance and 
other types of durable goods advertis- 
ing gives evidence of a definite abuse 
of credit. The seller made fantastic 
claims and “sold” terms instead of 
products. That was economically un- 
sound. As an end result the hard 
goods industries were the first to feel 
the depression and they have suffered 
most. 


“The events of the past year or 
more only serve to emphasize the im- 
portance of credit, particularly in 
marketing, and the corresponding 
responsibility of the credit executive. 
That responsibility does not concern 
merely the individual risk but has to 
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E NTERING the employ of Wes- 

son Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Company (formerly Southern 
Cotton Oil Trading Company) 
in 1913 as junior clerk, J. A. 
Monier, Jr., of New Orleans, ad- 
vanced through various posts to 
accountant, office manager, 
credit manager. 

Graduate of St. Aloysius Col- 
lege, Mr. Monier completed spe- 
cial courses in commercial law at 
Tulane University, also a four- 
year course in accounting and 
business administration at Loy- 
ola University of the South, 
where he later lectured for 
several years at night classes. He 
was a member of the first class 
in credit and collections spon- 
sored by the New Orleans Chap- 
ter, National Institute of Credit. 

At the 62d Annual Credit Con- 
gress this year Mr. Monier was 
elected vice president, Southern 
Division, NACM. 


do with the launching of new enter- 
prises and the turnover of receiv- 
ables.” . 

The credit executive, Mr. Monier 
added, “is not merely a man called 
upon to interpret accounts that are 
becoming more and more complex. 
He is also the guardian of the credit 
reservoir, and it is from this reservoir 
that the nation must draw the revivi- 
fying fluid necessary to restore con- 
fidence, that all important factor, for 
a speedy return to prosperity.” 


90 Per Cent Based on Credit 


With 90 per cent of the nation’s 
marketing based on credit, the man- 
agers were told, “it naturally follows 
that a system of credit control has 
been built up to handle and supervise 
transactions and to safeguard the re- 
ceivables. The mechanism in all prob- 
ability is not perfect, but the aggre- 
gate achievement of this system is an 
unanswerable justification of its ex- 
istence. Without it, the marketing 
process would soon shrivel and die, 
and utter chaos in world economics 
would follow. 

“In the marketing process, indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations are 
daily using this power and putting 
into circulation millions of dollars 
worth of commodities or services, 
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for which nothing has been given 
other than credit. 

“The farmer usually buys his seed, 
fertilizer and other supplies on credit. 
He purchases his farm equipment on 
the same basis but on a longer term. 
Then through the harvesting period, 
the conversion period, the distribu- 
tive period, all the way down to the 
ultimate consumer of the finished 
product—be it food, wearing apparel 
or some other commodity that had 
its origin in the soil—credit has 
played an important and necessary 
part.” 

The manufacturer, local bank and 
country easily handled the question 
of credit in the early years. Not 
so today. “It would not be feasible 
for only these types of institutions 
to handle all the phases of credit 
necessary. Therefore, we have various 
types of credit-granting institutions, 
both the privately owned and oper- 
ated, and those that are government 
controlled. 

“We now have the Soil Bank, the 
Farm Loan Bank, Federal Land 
Bank, FHA, the Federal Reserve 
Bank, national banks, state banks, 
building and loan associations, 
Homesteads, acceptance corporations, 
insurance companies, mortgage loan 
companies, to name just a few. They, 
together with manufacturers, pro- 
cessors, distributors, wholesalers, 
retailers and other types of mercantile 
establishments, all form a part of the 
marketing process and are granting 
credit daily.” 


Staton Heads Commercial’s New 
Auto Fleet Leasing Affiliate 


Herman Staton, formerly south- 
western area director and senior vice 
president of Commercial Credit Cor- 
poration, has been elected president 
of Commercial Leasing Corporation, 
Baltimore, newly formed affiliate of 
Commercial Credit Corporation. 

In the first week fol!owing public 
announcement of the auto fleet com- 
mercial leasing plan in October, more 
than 600 dealers requested informa- 
tion, said Mr. Staton. 

“Unlike other leasing plans”, he 
explained, Commercial’s new plan 
“gives the dealer a chance for a 
substantial profit and a!lows him to 
control his customer for repeat lease 
business. 

“The dealer is able to offer even 
the smallest of local and semi-local 
fleets either the maintenance type or 









the net type of lease. Commercial 
Leasing Corporation provides all the 
forms, the financing, the insurance, 
the credit and collection systems that 
the dealer might need to go into the 
leasing business without capital in- 
vestment or the creation of additional 
overhead.” 


Texas’ Long Ties Interests of 
U.S. to Oil Reserves Abroad 


Using 54 per cent of the oil con- 
sumed in the free world while pos- 
sessing only 13 per cent of its reserve 
supply, the United States’ national in- 
terests “are inextricably linked with 
vast reserves of crude petroleum lo- 
cated far from our shores,” says 
Augustus C. Long, chairman, The 
Texas Company. 

“We must continue our vigorous 
efforts to find oil in this country and 
elsewhere in the Western Hemi- 
sphere,” the company’s chief execu- 
tive officer told members of the Saies 
Executives Club of New York at a 
luncheon featuring Oil Progress 
Week. “At the same time we must 
protect our interests in the Middle 
East.” 

“Selling” the ideal of individual 
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freedom in competition with Com- 
munism should be the duty of Amer- 
ican businessmen abroad, Mr. Long 
declared. 


Burroughs Unveils Record 
Speed klectronic Teleprinter 


Burroughs Corporation of Detroit 
has unveiled a new all-electronic tele- 
printer, the “Electrostatic” which 
is said to be the fastest general- 
purpose teletypewriter unit in com- 
munications history. In a press dem- 
onstration in New York City, print- 
ing speeds of 3,000 words a minute 
were recorded but optimum recording 
speed is said to be 5,000 words, 48 
times faster than existing news serv- 
ice teletypewriters, and 40 times 
faster than the average typist. 

Developed jointly by Burroughs 
Corporation and the U.S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps research and development 
laboratory, the “Electrostatic” has 
no ordinary typing keys. It electron- 
ically “shoots” its bank of electrode 
guns at the paper, to appear a split 
second later as clear readable text. 
The machine operates from standard 
code tape or can be plugged into 
long-distance phone or radio circuits. 


the sale 


was easy: 


BUT WHAT 
ABOUT 
3 COLLECTION ? 
Nay Control of your product leaves you on de- 
\\ livery; your cash can then be tied up in ac- 
counts receivable, leaving working capital 
as the victim. 


Credit Insurance is working capital insurance 
... a hedge against the unexpected that can 
turn the good customer into a bad debt or 
a past due account. 


Put security into your cash forecast. Consult 
your London Guarantee and Accident Co. 
Credit Insurance Representative today. 


CREDIT INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


MEMBER OF THE PHOENIX OF LONDON GROUP 


55 FIFTH AVENUE « 


NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


OVER HALF A CENTURY OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE IN CREDIT INSURANCE 
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Factoring, Commercial Finance Vary in 


Theory, Related in Method: Silverman 


IKENESSES of factoring and commercial financing in origin, operation 

{ and methods, and differences in theory and application, were brought -: 
out by authorities of both fields in panel discussion before members of the . 
Textile Industry Group at NACM’s 62nd Annual Credit Congress in Detroit. 
The speakers were Herbert R. Silverman, president, James Talcott, Inc., 
and Harry J. Delaney, vice president, John P. Maguire & Co., Inc., both 
of New York. Their views are presented herewith.—Ed. 


nancing essentially different in 
theory and application are so 
closely related in 
origin, operation 
and method as 
are factoring and 
commercial fi- 
nancing, says 
Herbert R. Sil- 
verman, _sppresi- 
dent of James 
Talcott Inc., 
which offers both 
types of services. It is a misconcep- 
tion to use the terms interchange- 
ably, he adds. 

“The factor is primarily a guar- 
antor of credit who purchases the 
account receivable outright, notifies 
the customer of the purchase, and 
collects directly in his own name. 
He will, if so desired, advance the 
purchase price of the _ receivable 
before maturity. 

“On the other hand, the commer- 
cial finance company makes a loan 
against the assignment of the account 
receivable and generally does not 
notify the customer of the assign- 
ment. The borrower makes collec- 
tions as usual and forwards them 
to the lender. The commercial fi- 
nance company has recourse to the 
borrower upon failure of the cus- 
tomer’s integrity; the factor does 
not.” 


P OSSIBLY no two forms of fi- 


H. R. SILVERMAN 


Spurt in World War II 


Factoring, at first primarily a fi- 
nancing form identified with the 
textile industry, began branching out 
shortly after the beginning of World 
War II, as did commercial financ- 
ing, Mr. Silverman explained. With 
businessmen looking in all direc- 
tions for means to finance growth, 
shoes, toys, furniture, paper, elec- 
tronics and many other industries 
began to utilize the factor’s services. 
And the total of commercial financ- 
ing rose from $536 millions in 1941 


to more than $6 billions last year. 

“Factoring and commercial financ- 
ing are truly credit supplements,” 
says the company president. “It is 
an ordinary occurrence for a pros- 
pective client to visit our commer- 
cial finance division and eventually 
become a client of our factoring di- 
vision and vice versa.” The factor 
can give the solution to the com- 
pany which finds its sales and profits 
dropping off because of needless ex- 
pense and personnel problems in an 
operation “where it is desirable that 
he have customer credit protection, 
and where collections can be more 
effectively handled by a third party. 
Through commercial finance, work- 
ing capital funds are provided, re- 
leasing working capital tied up in 
accounts receivable. The released 
funds take advantage of cash dis- 
counts, increase production and 
sales, and enable the client to make 
use of a continuous source of operat- 
ing cash. The primary purpose of 
both services is to improve opera- 
tions of their companies.” 


“Creating More Rivers” 


Mr. Silverman commented that 
but for the November elections more 
emphasis might be placed upon 
what caused the business slump and 
unemployment than on artificial and 
excessive measures to end the down- 
turn. “There seems to be a desire to 
create more rivers before the dams 
have been rebuilt. Increased defense 
spending, bigger and better housing 
bills and more and more available 
money seem to be the shortcut to 
paradise. 


“The Federal Reserve should have 
made an earlier and more vigcrous 
decision involving the availability of 
credit to stimulate business activity. 
When, in the late fall, the credit curb 
was loosened, it was too late and of in- 
sufficient amount. The Federal Re- 
serve used an eye dropper in_ its 
ministrations when a large prescription 
was required. 
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“We have urged against such riss 
as irresponsible capital investment, 
useless expansion or inventory 
speculation. 

“The difficulty lies in correct bai- 
ancing of stability and progress, and 
we. feel our responsibility in every 
business we finance is to solve this 
difficulty.” 

Mr. Silverman tells of the case of 
a manufacturer of steel laminations 
for the electrical and electronic in- 
dustries. Its bank financing was in- 
adequate. “Supplying growth funds 
was only part of our job. Talcott 
officials worked closely with man- 
agement to solve problems common 
to growing companies such as in- 
ventory controls, tendency for sales 
to grow too fast, over-commitment 
for fixed assets prompted by desire 
to expand. Costs were reduced by 
making 85 per cent of its opera- 
tions automatic. Despite plow-back 
of earnings for capital improve- 
ments, the 1957 profit was four times 
that of three years earlier. 


Three-Way Cooperation 


How “commercial financing’s as- 
sistance reaches over into the realm 
of factoring even while perform- 
ing its regular function” is illus- 
trated in another instance. 

The company, : with creditors 
chiefly in textile and allied apparel 
fields, had excellent management, 
was growing steadily, and its sales 
were increasing. What -was needed 
was stability. By three-way coopera- 
tion of client, unsecured creditors 
and the commercial finance com- 
pany, confidence is being stimulated, 
the client’s standing is being en- 
hanced by anticipation of bills and 
the earning of discount. “The end 
result will be a better business for 
the client and a better customer for 
the supplier.” 

Typical questions asked of a pros- 

(Concluded on page 24) 


H ERBERT R. SILVERMAN, 

who became president of 
James Talcott, Inc., this sum- 
mer, advancing from executive 
vice president and_ director, 
had been organizer and presi- 
dent of Centaur Credit Corpora- 
tion, which was merged with 
Talcott in 1944. 

He is the past chairman of 
National Commercial Finance 
Conference, Inc., association of 
commercial finance and factor- 
ing companies. 















Modern Factor Has More Elbow Room 


Than Banker to Aid Account: Delaney 


essence based on loans secured 
by accounts receivable (with 
recourse) but 
of a non- noti- 
fication type, is 
a “specialized 
operation involv- 
ing all kinds 
of lien arrange- 
ments, mort- 
gages, and often 
with a flexibility 
that is sheer 
genius, if bewildering,” says Harry 
J. Delaney, vice president, John P. 
Maguire & Co., Inc., “It stems from 
the fear of the borrower disclosing 
the financing arrangement, on one 
hand, and the need to infuse more 
money into the business through the 
assignment of receivables or other 
type of collateral. 

“The modern factor, however, is 
the distillate of all that has gone 
before in the regular accounts re- 
ceivable factoring business. He runs 
his business with the prudence of to- 
day’s banker, and with the careful- 
ness of the Boston trustee to whom 
in early New England were entrusted 
the investments and holdings of 
merchants and shippers. (The trus- 
tee system still functions.) 


C OMMERCIAL FINANCING, in 


H. J. DELANEY 


“The greatest proportion of funds 
loaned by banks is the people’s de- 
posit, and because most of these de- 
posits are on a demand basis, there 
are definite points beyond which the 
banker cannot go. The _ substantial 
factors have elbow room considerably 
further than the banker. As a matter 
of fact, the banker and factor can 
cooperate well, and frequently do.” 


The factor of long ago was an out- 
growth of the import-merchant, Mr. 
Delaney said. When America began 
to come of age and “merchants 
screamed for more mountains of 
goods, the old-line factor was in there 
with credit-checking, advancing mon- 
ey and advising clients, while the 
hanks were charting their course by 
a different pattern of operation. The 
bankers were in railroads, mort- 


gages, merchant loans, cattle, wheat, 
whiskey and all the items that en- 
rich when times are booming, and 


bust when the toboggan ride be- 
gins.” 

Today’s growing businessman “has 
been painfully shocked to discover 
that the faster his business has 
grown the more severe his financial 
headaches have become. He had al- 
ways taken for granted that a good 
product, adequate profit margin, 
modest inventories, careful manage- 
ment and successful selling are the 
ingredients for a prosperous busi- 
ness. 

“Paying bills and meeting the 
weekly payroll have become perpet- 
ual problems. Although sales are 
climbing, promissory notes held by 
his local bank cannot be paid. The 
bank will not lend him any more 
money. He does not dare take on 
more new business within his reach.” 





ARRY J. DELANEY, vice 

president, John P. Ma- 
guire & Co., Inc., is a past direc- 
tor of the National Association 
of Credit Management and a 
former president of New York 
Credit & Financial Management 
Association. 

He was previously president of 
Stevens Financial Corporation, 
after 30 years at Meinhard & 
Co., with which he had advanced 
to executive vice president, sec- 
retary and director, 


Lack of working capital is not un- 
qualifiedly correct as the diagnosis. 
The balance sheet may show a quite 
favorable balance of current assets to 
current liabilities; the difficulty is 
that the current assets consist almost 
entirely of ever-increasing accounts 
receivable and inventories and ever- 
decreasing liquid working capital. 
“Thus, the businessman’s assets may 
be ‘quick’ in accounting parlance, 
but for the purpose of building up 
his business they are as frozen as 
the polar icecap. As fast as current 
receivables are paid, new ones take 
their place; and the more the busi- 
ness expands, the deeper the freeze.” 


Should credit be extended to com- 
panies that are financing or factoring 
their accounts? Assuming the com- 
pany seeking credit has a product and 
is growing profit-wise, Mr. Delaney 
replies: “It is much better to extend 





credit to such a company, notwith- 
standing the sale or pledge of accounts 
receivable at a higher interest rate, 
than it is to extend credit to a com- 
pany which is losing money and 
borrowing from a bank at a low in- 
terest cost. The real test is the quality 
of the management and the profitable 
and productive use of financing made 
available through accounts receivable. 


“Tt is not the cost of money which 
determines its profitable employment. 
It is purely and simply a question 
of how much increment remains as 
a result of the financing. Rarely, if 
ever, is the cost of additional capital 
the determining reason for declining 
extension of credit or for the finan- 
cial embarrassment of the credit 
seeker. This is especially true in a 
high income tax period. The only 
opportunity to build up net worth, 
if the credit seeker has product ac- 
ceptanc>, is to be found in expanded 
sales.” 


“Capital in Permanent Disuse” 


Accounts receivable Mr. Delaney 
defines as “capital in permanent dis- 
use, a state of atrophy, since new 
receivables are constantly replacing 
those paid.” Most growing small busi- 
nesses, always seriously cramped for 
lack of liquid capital, now find 
their problem more acute than ever 
because price rise has automatically 
skyrocketed dollar volume with no 
corresponding increase of capital, 
and because high taxes on income 
and excess profits cut down the pos- 
sibility of capital accretion. This, he 
says, ““makes increased sales volume 
an imperative necessity.” 

Mr. Delaney spells out these prin- 
cipal benefits offered a businessman 
by financing or factoring accounts re- 
ceivable: 

Provides liquid working capital; 
enables client to earn cash discounts, 
to make special cash purchases of 
scarce materials or bargain offerings, 
to expand operations and earn extra 
profits “far in excess of financing 
costs”; reduces credit risks through 
use of factor’s credit information and 
facilities; offers flexibility of opera- 
tion; eliminates or reduces need to 
attract outside capital; and obviates 
bookkeeping and collection activities, 
in factoring and notification financ- 
ing. 

The factor must have much of the 
“banker instinct to know the value 
of assets, what the balance sheet and 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Formula Needed to Resolve Responsibility Puzzle 
Conlronting President and His Financial Manager 


By EDWARD C. SCHLEH 
President 
Schleh Associates 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 

E are living in an age of 

fantastic growth of companies, 
both in size and in investment per 
— employee. _Al- 
most unbelievab- 
ly large sums of 
money are being 
controlled by fi- 
nancial mana- 
gers, a_ trend 
intensified by 
the corporate tax 
structure, which 
has made it ex- 
tremely difficult to amass the funds 
needed to finance the expansion. 

As a consequence, two powerful 
influences have arisen. One is the 
inevitable concentration on financial 
matters by the company president; 
the other is the inevitable rise in im- 
portance of the financial management 
people at his right hand. 

Some leading philosophers of 
American business management are 
saying that the company president’s 
job has changed radically in the last 
decade or so. Now, the sheer weight 
of the vast money requirements 
forces him to shed some of his other 
responsibilities. 

This has brought the president and 
the financial manager closer together. 
The management of these financial re- 
sponsibilities must now become a team 
affair. But certain problems of re- 
sponsibility inevitably have arisen, and 
one of the primary challenges in 
American business is to find a formula 
that will resolve them. These problems 
have been created by two opposing 
pulls on the president: first, concen- 
tration on conservation of financial 
resources, and, secondly, the urgency 
of constant building of all divisions 
of the company. Resolving the prob- 
lem is just as important to the small 
company as to the large corporation. 

Every president has a basic re- 
sponsibility to get constructive action 
on all phases of the business—to im- 
prove the sales position, heighten 
production efficiency, broaden per- 
spective, work out a stable profit 


E. C. SCHLEH 


DWARD C. SCHLEH, presi- 

dent of Schleh Associates, 
Inc., Minneapolis, has for ten 
years focused consultation with 
top management on organization 
and planning to establish basic 
policies and procedure, estab'ish 
accountability and controls sys- 
tems, and install “results”? com- 
pensation and bonus plans. 

Mr. Schleh is author of “Suc- 
cessful Executive Action,”’ Pren- 
tice-Hall publication which has 
had five printings, and “Execu- 
tive Management of Personnel; 
Getting Results from People.” 
He was a U.S. delegate to the 
llth International Management 
Congress in Paris, and to the 
first Inter-American Manage- 
ment Conference. 

Earlier he had been in man- 
agement research for Minne- 
sota Mining and Manufacturing 
Company in St. Paul. 


structure and a more _ interesting 
and competitive product line, and to 
develop to the full the capacities of 
every man in his organization. How- 
ever, he also has a basic responsibil- 
ity in the long run to control the fi- 
nancial resources. The positive, crea- 
tive effects of all these other things 
must always be within the _ short- 
range and long-range resources avail- 
able to him. 


Financial Management “in the Middle” 


In a general way, the financial 
manager is given a responsibility by 
the president to help him in his con- 
trol of resources, ordinarily with 
some overall implied idea that this 
should be done without seriously 
affecting the positive constructive ac- 
tion of the company. This, in effect, 
puts Financial Management right in 
the middle! It must not seriously 
restrict these positive actions, yet 
it must conserve the financial re- 
sources and make them accomplish 
all the ends the president is seeking. 
Any credit for the positive accom- 
plishment does not go to the financial 
manager. The negative, when positive 
action is retarded, is a different story. 

For example, in pursuing his basic 
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positive responsibilities, the president 
wants to use all the capital as profii- 
ably as possible. This means utilizing 
every dollar for warehousing, invest- 
ment, sales promotion —for every 
need that builds the business. He 
must also ask Financial Management 
to be sure there is always liquid 
capital available, to meet any emer- 
gency. He may instruct them to keep 
inventories down to the minimum so 
that investment will not be too heavy. 
Then how far should Financial Man- 
agement go? They are up against 
the other basic, constructive objec- 
tive of the president (and in an 
aggressive company there always 
seems to be a shortage of capital). 


Then There Are The Taxes 


Look at the tax picture. A presi- 
dent wants to do all this expansion 
and, particularly in good years, write 
off everything possible as current 
expense. In this way he can build 
his business for the future. It’s Fi- 
nancial Management’s responsibility, 
however, as laid down, to get all 
tax advantages possible, and still per- 
mit every action the president needs 
to take. It can’t be done, so Financial 
Management (if aggressive in this 
field) points out certain activities 
that should be carried out differently 
to get the best tax advantages. In ad- 
dition, some activities cannot be 
written off as fully as desired. Should 
they then be deferred or stopped? 
How far should Financial Manage- 
ment go? 

Another example. A _ president 
wants to get every dollar of sales 
from the potential and the sales effort 
and so, in effect, reduce his sales 
cost. But he tells Financial Manage- 
ment to allow these sales without 
any credit loss. Nobody can make 
decisions on credit without affecting 
sales. 

In a period of declining sales and 
general business stringency, more 
and more of the old good accounts 
tend to become border-line. A finan- 
cial manager trying to keep credit 
losses and collection costs to a mini- 
mum finds himself in conflict with 
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the basic objectives of getting sales. 
How far should he go? What is his 
function in holding down credit 
losses as against losing sales? (Far- 
sighted credit managers today are 
recognizing their responsibility for 
sales. ) 


These are only some of the apparent 
problems between the president and 
Financial Management. The most se- 
rious, the deepest, are those associated 
with getting action, management ac- 
tion, throughout the organization. Per- 
haps every president will say he would 
like action from his people all along 
the line. He might also suggest to 
Financial Management that it’s their 
job to develop fine records for him, to 
let him know everything that’s going 
on, so he has control. That’s natural 
isn’t it? But in effect he makes them 
informers to ferret out frailties. At 
the same time he tells Financial Man- 
agement: “You’re a staff man. You 
should sell yourself to everybody in 
the organization”. But how far? 


The president points out that Fin- 
ancial Management’s work is serv- 
icing and that, as staff men, they have 
no direct authority. In theory, the 
line people should make all the de- 
cisions. But what does a careful pres- 
ident ask Financial Management to 
do? He suggests that the reason he 
has a controller or a treasurer is that 
there should be no financial leakages, 
that no money should just slip out. 
that all financial losses must be pre- 
vented. What must the staff man do? 
How is he going to prevent the leak- 
age? How is he going to do it without 
any kind of authority? Simply as a 
service? Again he is in the middle, 
between the instructions from the 
president and the glorified ideal of a 
staff man, that his is a service with 
no authority. 


Decentralization of Authority 


A forward-looking president sug- 
gests real decentralization of author- 
ity. He wants all his people to make 
their own decisions, to carry out 
responsibilities on their own. At the 
same time he wants Financial Man- 
agement to develop strong central 
records for his (the president’s) own 
information. He suggests a strong 
budgetary control to give him a firm 
hand on expenditures. 

And what does this do? Step by 
step the budgetary control system 
tends to undermine, for individuals 
down the line, that personal sense of 
responsibility for constructive action 


that each one should feel. Too fre- 
quently it results in the line man 
opposing the budget, or proposing 
an expansion of the budget so he can 
be within it. Should Financial Man- 
agement develop central records for 
only Top Management control? How 
far down the line should they go? 
Should they present these records to 
foremen, superintendents, supervis- 
ors, and managers? If so, should they 
also present them to the president? 
What is the best way to get action? 


Executive Development 


Tied to these records is another im- 
portant aspect of a president’s prob- 
lems. In the last few years executive 
development has become quite a sub- 
ject. A progressive president studies 
imminent retirements in terms of pro- 
jected growth of his company. He 
realizes he must develop people to 
take higher jobs. But what does he 
ask Financial Management to do? 
He asks them to develop records that 
will indicate quickly to him where 
there is any error, so that he can 
immediately step on it. What does 
this mean? It means that individuals 
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down the line become fearful of 
having any records. 

Perhaps an error is logical if a 
man makes decisions. But when 
Financial Management must con- 
stantly point up little errors to people 
up the line, they in effect discourage 
people down the line from taking 
action, from sticking their necks out. 
In effect, they’re in conflict with the 
basic objective of the president to 
develop a feeling of authority among 
lesser executives. They are retarding 
this development of men by the very. 
procedures the president asked them 
to follow. 


New Outlook Required 


Yes, Financial Management must 
come of age—and presidents must 
recognize the broader function as 
businesses become more . complex, 
and our economy more so. 

What can be done? Basically, 
Financial Management must have an 
entirely new outlook on life. They 
must do more than take the re- 
sponsibility for control of financial 
resources. They must change their 


(Concluded on page 24) 





OR MORE BUSINESS 


... Without sticking 
your neck out? 


Here is a way you can supply 

your distributor with a complete line of 
your product without additional credit risk. 
Under our Controlled Credit Distribution plan, 
you retain title to the merchandise right 
up to the “point-of-sale”. Mail the 


coupon for full information. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


25 South William Street, New York 4, New York 
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Smaller Companies Find Money Saving 


- With Office Photography Techniques 


ans 


‘ROWING trend toward wide- 
G ‘spread use of photography 
*in all phases of business and 
industry is seen as small ‘business 
increasingly adapts the latest photo- 
graphic techniques to the production 
line, the office and _ promotional 
efforts. Contrasted with six-figure 
photographic budgets of larger con- 
cerns are the modest yet’ highly 
effective photography programs 
which smaller firms are initiating as 
their managements find new dol- 
lar savings and increased efficiency 
through the use of simple and §in- 
expensive photographic equipment. 
A point often overlooked by small 
business, reports Eastman Kodak 
Company, is that the camera and film 
which are used at home to capture 
Junior’s preschool shenanigans may 
be employed effectively as a prob- 
lem-solving tool at the office and on 
the production line. Specific appli- 
cations related by the camera com- 
pany illustrate: 


President Takes Photomemos 
At Reliable, Packing Company, 
Chicago, president John. E. Thomp- 
son Carries a miniature camera on his 


periodic trips through the plant. As’ 


a result, photomemos have replaced 
the traditional practice of writing 
interdepartmental memos. Instead of 
a long-winded “Noted on recent in- 
spection tour were two kettles, a chill 
tank and revolving pan in the lard 
rendering department which have not 
yet been installed . . .” Mr. Thomp- 
son clicks a picture of the idle units. 
The photograph speaks for itself. 

Recently, in a quick: snapshot 
checkup Mr. Thompson solved the 
problem of improper chilling of 
meat. Carcasses were poorly spaced 
in the chill-room. A photomemo-: to 
the foreman pinpointed the trouble 
spot. Result: carcasses were rehung 
properly and chill-room personnel 
had a permanent record of the proper 
way to space. the.meat..for. optimum 
cooling conditions. 

At the Piomb Tool Conpany: Tre.: 
Los Angeles, inventory-time bottle- 
necks are reported to have been 
sidestepped by the use of the camera 


PHOTOMEMO BULLETIN BOARD is 
prime means of communication for 
meat packing company. Clearly under- 
stood photomemos snapped by the 
company’s Leica-toting chief executive 
are solving safety, production and 
storage problems. 


as an inventory tool. Photographs are 
taken of bins which contain steel 
bar and rod stock for the manufac- 
ture of hand tools. Shutdown for 
detailed inventory by steel handlers 
no longer is mecessary. As soon as 
the photos are printed, the steel can 
be moved into production. The office 
staff performs the inventory by 
counting the rods pictured in the 
photographs of each bin, placing a 
tiny inkdot on the end of each rod 
in the photograph when it has been 
counted, and entering the total count 
on an inventory checking card. 


Claims for In-Transit Damages— 
Perhaps one of the widest applica- 
tions for photography is in the settle- 
ment of claims for goods damaged in 
transit, says Eastman. The supplier 
and carrier for a pharmaceutical firm 
declined to accept responsibility for 


a ‘carload of damaged merchandise. 


The firm’s purchasing agent snapped 
a picture to illustrate the inadequate 
bracing which had been responsible 
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for the accident. The firm received an 
apology from the supplier and a 
check for the damage. 


Promotional Aids—The radio and 
TV division of an appliance manu- 
facturer made photographs of the 
most common television interference 
patterns and published them in a 
booklet which is given to the owners 
of sets. Consumers use the book in 
reporting TV troubles to repairmen 
by phone. The set-owner reports the 
trouble by number, which enables 
the repairman to bring the necessary 
tools for repairing or adjusting the 
set. 

Another appliance manufacturer 
uses color photography as a work- 
simplification tool on the production 
line. An Oregon telephone company 
has reduced new employee training 
costs 90 per cent, it is stated, by 
substituting life-sized murals of tele- 
phone switchboards for previously 
used dummy switchboards. New em- 
ployees practice making connections 
indicated by instructor on the photo- 
murals, which are mounted on heavy 
board. One company employed pho- 
tography to trim costly down-time 
50 per cent in the reassembly of a 
5,000-ton hydraulic press which had 
been dismantled for overhaul. The 
maintenance supervisor for the plant 
took 25 step-by-step photographs of 
the disassembly operation. Mechanics 
retraced the assembly steps via the 
photographs. What might have been 
a jigsaw puzzle became a_ routine 
operation. 


Gray-Flannel Suit & Camera 

Executives of smaller and medium- 
sized firms are finding it pays to be 
a shutterbug at conventions and im- 
portant sales meetings. Information 
gleaned at trade conventions can be 
effectively passed on to personnel. at 
the home office by photorecords of 
techniques discussed. “We find. that 
a batch .of photographs of . slides 
taken at certain meetings is handy 
many times in looking up the crux of 
a paper on an important subject,” 
notes William R. McMillan, of West- 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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HE increase in the number of 
executives at the $18,000-up 
level that became available in 
the recession can 
be reduced no- 
ticeably, and mo- 
rale restored, if 
they will follow 
certain proce- 
dures literally, 
says E. A. Butler, 
president of E. 
A. Butler & As- 
sociates, Inc., 
with headquarters in New York. 

The average executive can cut his 
job-hunting time to three months, 
from an estimated 6-to-12 months, 
declares the head of a company which 
has interviewed hundreds in its years 
of recruiting. 





E. A. BUTLER 








Suggestions for Position-Seeker 





Mr. Butler offers the following sug- 
gestions to the position-seeking ex- 
ecutive: 

He should begin searching for a 
new connection immediately on learn- 














ing of the possibility of termination 
of employment. Taking this action, 
instead of waiting until after a va- 
cation, as so often is the procedure, 
“will avoid suspicions that his ap- 
plication has been rejected by several 
employers for reasons not disclosed.” 

He should not depend on friends 
and acquaintances who have offered 
him jobs in the past. Their comments 
should be regarded as mere specula- 
tion or props for his ego. 

He should not approach standard 
employment agencies, for the three- 
fold reason that such agencies con- 
centrate for the most part on jobs 
paying up to $10,000, often regard a 
man more than 38 years old as too 
old, and do not care to take the time 
for more detailed attentions. 



























Long Resumés “Rarely Read” 





“The executive should not pre- 
pare’: long-drawn-out - resumés~ for 






read”, says Mr. Butler. He should 







resumés:.are looking for concise in- 
formation relative to their particular 
problem and at that reading “are not 










presentation, because they are rarely: 


consider that executives screening: 


concerned with appeals to every facet 
of company administration.” The 
latter information is of use only when 
the hiring executive is personally 
familiar with the individual’s versat- 
ility and is seeking someone to “‘wear 
several hats” in a small operation 
(under 200 employees), Mr. Butler 
explains. 

On the other hand, the applicant 
“should not write one-paragraph 
letters in hopes of stimulating in- 
terest without giving any information 
relative to his profile and employment 
history, for this type of approach is 
rarely acknowledged.” Nevertheless. 
“it is always wiser to avoid use of a 
resumé; information can be ade- 
quately contained in a formal letter 
personally written or typed and cov- 
ering the salient features.” 

After two months of unemployment 
“he should not restrict himself on a 
geographical basis. With the excep- 
tion of a few metropolitan cities it is 
unlikely that he can make a lateral 
shift of employment without making 
a geographical move. 


CUES FOR UNEMPLOYED 


“An executive contemplating a 
change should not withhold informa- 
tion from his wife or teenage children. 
Family discussion is of paramount 
importance. The average wife and 
teenager are more than willing to 
cooperate in time of crisis, and with 
the present inability to accumulate 
cash, executive unemployment is a 
crisis.” 

A period of acquaintance and ad- 
justments is to be expected in a new 
job and so he should not hold out for 
the salary most recently earned, the 
president of the recruiting organiza- 





FTER getting his education 

at Columbia University and 
Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising and Marketing in 
Philadelphia, E. A. Butler was 
salesmanager of an eastern cor- 
poration before starting his sales 
consultant business in 1947, 
. Later he broadened the scope 
of activities and E.A. Butler & 
Associates, Inc., is now an ex- 
ecutive recruiting organization. 
and plans additional offices in 
this country and Europe. 
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“Recruiting firms and 
consulting organizations 
are retained by the com- 
pany and do not charge the 
job-seeking executive in any 
way. They will oftentimes 
establish contact with many 
firms who have a need for 
particular abilities. This is 
expensive and time-consum- 
ing, and would otherwise 
have to be underwritten by 
the individual seeking a 
position.” 


E. A. BUTLER 





tion advises. “His value is not as 
great at the outset of a new job as 
it was at the finish of an old position 
after perhaps ten years of service.” 
“The executive should not include 
bonuses and gratuities as part of base 
salary” in stating amounts earned. 
“Bonuses paid on a group basis as a 
rule are not considered part of a base 
salary. To incorporate bonuses and 


EXECUTIVES 


gifts is misleading and indicates a 
higher base pay. They are not guar- 
anteed income. This oftentimes: leads 
to embarrassment when verified with 
a former employer.” 

Following a few simplified rules 
and contacting nationally recognized 
executive recruiting firms, Mr. Butler 
emphasizes, gives “far greater ac- 
cess to employment in a relatively 
short period of time than can be 
effected by floundering for six months 
on one’s own.” Recruiting concerns 
and consultant firms, he explains, 
have standing relationships with cor- 
porations which retain them to locate 
qualified administrators. 


Indorses “Common Market’’ 


The European Common Market is 
now firmly established and American 
manufacturers will “see their export 
trade vanish” unless they join, Gen- 
eral John Hilldring, president and 
director of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation, New York, warned at a 
luncheon of the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturers Association. 
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SILVERMAN 
(Concluded from page 18) 


pect by a commercial finance com- 
pany are: (1) What is the working 
capital position? (2) Does manage- 
ment realize its mistakes, if any, 
and are they correctable by present 
management? (3) Does the busi- 
ness have a future and will increased 
sales add to profit? (4a) Will com- 
mercial finance help the company to 
sufficient gross profit for the financ- 
ing charges? (b) Can enough financ- 
ing be supplied and in time? 


Reason Supplants Emotion 


The unusual situation will re- 
quire more answers than called for 
above. There was the case of a na- 
tionally known corporation which 
“would have been a needless bank- 
rupt but for the ingenuity and agility 
of one of our companies.” Because 
of confused management and _ lack 
of concerted action the business had 
begun to slip. Large New York banks 
involved in the substantial credit 
lines stepped into the picture. A com- 
mercial finance company was called 
in, with the immediate effect that 
the banks were calmed, the corpora- 
tion principals made necessary im- 
provements, and “reason supplanted 
emotion.” Time for planning was 
granted. Good management order 
then was restored, controls were ef- 
fected, methods tightened, operations 
supervised. “Profitability and_liq- 
uidity were regained amazingly 
within the year.” 

Mr. Silverman says a commercial 
finance company goes beyond the 
supplying of working capital funds 
and provides assistance in the fol- 
lowing areas: 

Analysis of accounting procedure 
and market; inventory control; per- 
sonnel policy; periodic examination 
of records; sales program; reduc- 
tion of internal costs; skilled tech- 
niques; diversification and expan- 
sion; meeting competition; supple- 
menting product line, and apprising 
client of improvements and changes 


in the field. 


SCHLEH 

(Concluded from page 21) 

thinking from building budget fences 
that give an illusion of control; from 
keeping historical records of happen- 
ings when it is too late to do any- 
thing about them; from simply con- 
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trolling expenditures with little re- 
gard to accomplishment. They must, 
instead, take on the responsibility of 
building a system of financial in- 
formation and control that is a cre- 
ative and action-getting force, a 
stimulator to constructive manage- 
ment action throughout the manage- 
ment group. It’s only by being ac- 
countable for both the positive action 
and the financial control that they 
can make a vital and balanced con- 
tribution to the operation of the 
business. . 

When the president allows them to 
take this kind of responsibility, 
Financial Management will come in- 
to its own and be a strong right arm 
to every president in helping him 
achieve his two basic objectives: 
first, the building of the business, 
and, secondly, controlling the finan- 
cial resources and utilizing them to 
the best overall advantage. 





AT RELIABLE PACKING COMPANY. 
Chicago, president John E. Thompson 
reviews photomemos with plant super- 
intendent. Mr. Thompson’s photo- 
mem»s are said to be paying off in in- 
creased production efficiency and safer 
working conditions. 


EASTMAN 
(Concluded from page 22) 
inghouse Electric Corporation’s 


materials engineering department. 

Borrowing from the experience of 
Westinghouse’s engineers, the snap- 
shooting executive will find that the 
best equipment combination for con- 
vention photorecords is a miniature 
camera loaded with one of the faster 
films, Eastman specialists point out. 
With high-speed films like Tri-X 
film, flash equipment often is not 
needed, and this is important be- 
cause photorecords of slide presenta- 
tions tend to wash out when flash is 
employed. In general, flash at a con- 
vention should be left to the few 
press photographers who must use 
it, to keep the speaker-annoyance 
factor at a minimum, Eastman Kodak 
counsels. 








DELANEY 
(Concluded from page 19) 


profit and loss statement really mean, 
or don’t disclose, and a second sense 
about people. He discounts receiv. 
ables, makes advances against inven- 
tories, and checks the responsibility 
of clients. 

“We are fundamentally interested 
in our clients as people and in their 
investments. Most of them either 
make goods or sell goods, and we 
can help positively, because we know 
something about manufacturing and 
selling. Service has been in essence 
the basis of factoring and it will re- 
main so.” 

While the pages of business “are 
well-inked with case histories of cor- 
porations which have grown both 
topheavy and muscle-bound because 
of size,” a study of factoring in 1957 
with its $4.5 billion turnover shows 
that most using this method of financ- 
ing are medium or small-size busi- 
nesses. 

One advantage shared by the un- 
secured creditor whose customer uses 
factoring is the formula followed by 
the factor in considering new busi- 
ness and applied to all clients: 

Is the company in a field in which 
growth can be attained? Is there 
reasonable assurance of a fair re- 
turn? Does it have; or can it obtain, 
qualified personnel to supervise and 
direct operations? Can it produce 
and market a good product? Will 
factoring supplement its financial 
program without interfering with its 
general credit standing in the raw 
material market and with its banks? 

All these conditions must be satis- 
fied before the factor becomes as- 
sociated with a company, for per- 
manence and strength of the company 
are twin objectives of factoring’s con- 
tribution to a business. 


New Safeguards for Buyer 
In N.Y. Instalment Sales 

Amendments to retail instalment 
sales laws of New York State which 
became effective in October provide 
new safeguards for buyers, says 
George A. Mooney, superintendent of 
banks. 

The amendments require disclosure 
of charges for insurance, lower the 
credit service charge on insurance, 
and call for more adequate notice of 
the buyer’s rights when the con- 
tract is assigned to a finance com- 
pany or. bank. 
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ON THE 
Personal Side 


FRANK Danssy has been promoted 
to vice president Union Bank, at the 
head office in Los Angeles. Victor 
BENNETT, also named a vice presi- 
dent, is assigned to commercial loans 
in the Beverly Hills-West Los Angeles 
regional head office. 

Mr. Dansby, past president of the 
Credit Managers Association of 
Southern California, was 1956 re- 
cipient of the Alumni Award for 
leadership, of the NACM Graduate 
School of Credit and Financial 
Management, Stanford. He also 
served as president of Los Angeles 
Bank Credit Men’s Association. 


K. SPENCER BUELL has been pro- 
moted to treasurer-controller, Plax 
Corporation, Hartford, Conn. A for- 
mer practicing consulting engineer, 
Mr. Buell went with Plax in the fall 
of 1955 from the Protane Corpora- 
tion of Cleveland, of which he had 
been treasurer. Earlier he had been 
executive engineer and _ controller, 
Benrus Watch Company, and assist- 
ant controller, Carborundum Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls. 


THEODORE A. BruinsMaA has been 
named president and director, Sys- 


T. A. BRUINSMA 


C. E. IRELAND G. W. MANN 


tematics, Inc., New York, N.Y. A 
graduate of Harvard law school and 
Harvard school of business admin- 
istration, Mr. Bruinsma had _ been 
general counsel and __ secretary. 
McCall Corporation. He is a trustee 
of the Copyright Society of U.S.A. 


RONALD JEANMOUGIN has_ been 
promoted to treasurer, Vulcan-Cin- 
cinnati, Inc. He retains his responsi- 
bilities as controller, post he has 
held since 1945. 


Witutiam B. CuHamser.ain, III, 
has been appointed assistant cashier, 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
Philadelphia, Pa. He began with the 
bank in 1949, 


C. Epwin IRELAND has been ad- 
vanced to treasurer, Hamilton Watch 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. Formerly 
assistant treasurer and assistant sec- 
retary, he also is general credit 
manager of the company. Mr. Ireland 
began with Hamilton in 1953 as as- 
sistant controller, going from Scott 
Paper Company, where he had held 
a similar post. 


Greorce W. MAnn, general credit 
manager since 1953 of Thurow 
Distributors, Inc., Tampa, Fla., has 
been elevated to vice president of the 
company. A director of the NACM 
Florida Gulf Coast Unit and member 
of the NACM Graduate School of 
Credit & Financial Management, 
Dartmouth, Mr. Mann supervised the 
credit portion of the program of the 
National Electronics Distributors As- 
sociation, in Chicago last May. 


WarRREN S. McKay has been ap- 
pointed secretary and Epwarp G. 
FREY assistant treasurer, United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 
Mr. McKay most recently had been 
assistant treasurer of the company. 
He is currently assistant treasurer 
of United’s subsidiaries, Adamson 
United Company of Akron, and 
Stedman Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Aurora (Ind.). 


FRANK DANSBY 


toh 


H.R. MAYER R. G. BOURGAIZE 


Howarp R. Mayer has been pro- 
moted to vice president, Henry & 
Henry, Inc., Buffalo. He continues 
his responsibilities as controller and 
in addition will serve as assistant to 
the president. Mr. Mayer began with 
the company 19 years ago. He is a 
director of the National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Association. 


Rosert G. Bourcaize has been 
named president, Central Bank, Ta- 
coma, Wash. Mr. Bourgaize began 
with the bank in 1946 following three 
years in Naval Air Transport Service 
and was made secretary of the cor- 
poration and vice president in 1950. 
For several years he was manager of 
the K Street branch. He attended 
Washington State College and Uni- 
versity of Washington (B.A. in fi- 
nance and banking). Mr. Bourgaize 
has served as member of legislative 
committee, Washington Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Jack Ruopes has been named 
eastern credit manager, LeTourneau- 
Westinghouse Company, at Peoria, 
Ill., headquarters. In his new post 
Mr. Rhodes, formerly treasury as- 
sistant and western area credit man- 
ager, is liaison between the company 
and its network of independent dis- 
tributor organizations in 2] eastern 
states and 4 Canadian provinces. He 
began in the credit department in 
1955 on graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 


Water GERRY, who joined Na- 
tional Starch Products, Inc., New 
York, in 1955, has been promoted to 
assistant treasurer. 
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Guides to Improve Executive Operation 


KEEPING INFORMED 


PREVIEW OF THE LEISURE YEARS— 

Booklet discusses retirement atti- 
tudes, financial planning, social secur- 
ity, health, travel, where to live. 
Useful for guiding employees to satis- 
factory adjustment before and after 
retirement. For copy, write Retire- 
ment Education, Inc., Caxton Bldg., 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT SOCIETY’s 

catalog lists 70 Work Simplifica- 
tion films, all 16 mm., many in color 
and sound, which may be rented. 
Write Industrial Management Socie- 


ty, 330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


GuipE To AiR SHIPPINGC—42 page 
attractively illustrated booklet of 
the Port of N.Y. Authority contains 
a domestic and international section. 
Each section describes services and 
facilities available to the air shipper 
in routing his shipments through the 
Port District, as well as procedures 
and rate structures. Free. Write The 
Port of New York Authority, 111 
Eighth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


VALUATION OF GoiING COMPANIES 

FOR PURCHASE OR MERGER—Book- 
let points out reasons why common 
measurement of price-earnings ratios 
as gauge of business’ commercial 
value is not adequate for application 
to all types of companies. Available 
free from Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


THe Winning Letter: Common 

Sense about Writing to People—In 
conversational text and humorous 
cartoons, brochure gives clear guides 
to reader’s carrying out the theme of 
courtesy, friendliness, brevity in busi- 
ness letterwriting. While guide is in- 
tended for VA personnel, the writing 
rules are applicable to all. VA Pam- 
phlet 5-20, 28 pages, published by 
Veterans Administration. Washing- 


ton 25, D.C. 


Informative reports. pamphlets: 
circulars, etc.. which may be of 
interest. to you. Please write di- 
rectly to the publisher for them. 
CREDIT AND FINANCIAL MAN- 
AGEMENT does not have copies 
available. 


To expedite receiving booklets 
described below in this column, 
address all inquiries concerning 
Efficiency Tips to CREDIT AND 
FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT, 229 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


EFFICIENCY TIPS 


716—“Tape Spans the Distance” ex- 
plains application of common-lan- 
guage data processing equipment to 
speed order handling for companies 
having plants in different locations. 
Ask for folder U 1018, Remington 
Rand Tape-to-Card Converter. 
v 


717—New Postal Rate Chart of 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. incorporates re- 
cent changes, covers all classes of 
mail; opens to 12”x18”, can be used 
as wall chart or at mail desk. Sup- 
ply is limited. 

Vv 
718—Alden Systems “Mobile Fact- 
Finder Laboratory” is subject of 8- 
page folder which tells how this 
portable plug-in equipment is used 
for direct-reading of operational an- 
alysis, such as typing production, ma- 
chine down-time, telephone activity. 

v 


719—“Satisfying Employee Coffee 
Hunger” in office and plant, 8-page 
brochure tells how Perk-O-Fresh 
vending machine of _Interstate- 
United Coffee Corp. saves time and 
money. 

v 
720—New type Card Record Desk of 
Yawman & Erbe Manufacturing Co. 
is described, dimensions and illustra- 
tions of various units in the line 
given, in attractive folder. 

v 


721—National reporting service of 
John Shrager, Inc., to cut steno- 
graphic-stenotypist costs of tran- 
scribing minutes of conventions, 
speeches. interviews. is explained in 
leaflet “Your Tape Recorder—the 


Universal Secretary.” 
. 


722—“Steel Storage Files.” 16-page 
two-color catalog illustrates Diebold, 
Incorporated line of files for every 
kind of record storage and explains 
company’s record storage and plan- 
ning service. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


EXECUTIVE’s GUIDE TO ACCOUNT. 
inc—By Henry S. Wittner, C.P.A, 
$7.50. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


e Answers the  executive’s need 
and provides a good working knowl. 
edge of accounting, which adds im. 
measurably to the intelligence and 
effectiveness of his decisions. The 
book is not a text. For simplicity 
the author has set up a mythical 
corporation and pictures its account: 
ing life for an entire year. 


ALSO RECOMMENDED 


THE Puncuep Carp Machine Accounting 
and Data Processing Sem1-ANNUAL—Vol. 7. 
172 pages; illustrated; hard cover. $9 
single volume; annual subscription (2 
vols.) $16.50. The publishers of the bi- 
monthly magazine “Machine Accounting 
and Data Processing” have assembled 31 
successful applications and procedures cur- 
rently employed in virtually every type of 
business and industry to provide a_per- 
manent reference library of practical 
worth. Among applications presented are 
inventory control, billing, accounts pay- 
able, production planning, cost control, 
payroll, order writing, tax accounting, 
General articles of value to management 
and others who require a working know. 
edge of the field for more effective planning 
include personnel requirements in_ the 
field of data processing and machine- 
reading techniques. Gille Associates, Inc., 
956 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. 


THE SPECIFICATION TECHNIQUE OF Mav: 
AGEMENT—By Robert D. Updegraff. $1. 
Also quantity prices. Executive Develop- 
ment Press, Inc., Littleton, N. H. After a 
readable homespun story which requires 
more than half of the 62 pages and teaches 
without telling you so, the author goes into 
practical application of the specification 
technique to problems and potentials of a 
business, with emphasis on imagination, 
faith, perseverance and patience. Decide 
exactly what you want to do and insist on 
fulfilment, with as little dictation as nec- 
essary, he says, explaining the six basic 
types of specifications: project, problems, 
potentials, people, plan or program, meet- 
ing or conference. All thinking and plan- 
ning, he advises, should start with the 
end-result and time-of-completion, not the 
beginning. 


Books reviewed or mentioned 
in this column are not available 
from CREDIT AND FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT unless so _ indi- 
cated. Please order from your 
bookstore or direct from the 
publisher. 
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A Bas Les Deficits! 


COMMENDING Federal adoption of 
“72 per cent of the first Hoover Com- 
mission’s recommendations with 
eventual savings totaling $7 billions,” 
and 60 per cent of the second Com- 
mission’s recommendations, the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers has gone on record with 
sharp criticism of “the resumption 
of deficit spending on a scale pre- 
viously seen only in wartime.” 

Pointing out that three out of 
every five Americans own life insur- 
ance for a total of $480 millions and 
that insurance underwriters have an 
obligation to try to protect the pur- 
chasing value of the dollar, the 
association warned that “multi- 
billion dollar deficits (now estimated 
$10-12 billions), if long continued, 
undermine one of the fundamental 
props” of a sound dollar. 

Oren D. Pritchard, Indianapolis 
manager of Union Central Life In- 
surance Company, is the association’s 
new president. 


Why Auto Sales Dropped 


BEsIDEs the recent recession and 
decline of employment and incomes, 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board blames the sharp reduction 
in auto sales in part to indicated 
changes in style preferences “of 
a significant number of potential 
buyers.” 

Says the Board: “For the first 
time, the small car has emerged as 
an important factor in the market. 
In addition, the number of cars on 
the road has been increasing rapidly 
since World War II, and today net 
growth of the total market is more 
dependent on increases in the num- 
ber of two-car families.” 


Tax Revision Upward, of Course 


CHANGES in rates and basis of 
computing the tax on stock transfers, 
under the new Federal stock transfer 


and issuance stamp tax conditions, 
point toward higher taxation of 
transactions involving stocks of low 
par value and relatively higher cur- 
rent market prices, though rates 
are lower, Commerce Clearing House 
points out. Under the new law the 
tax on sale or transfer of stock will 
be on the actual value regardless of 
par or face value. 

On the state tax front, the per 
capita figure of $88 this year is $1 
higher than for the record fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1957, though the 


One reason so many chil- 
dren are seen on the streets 
at night is that they’re 
afraid to stay home alone. 

—H. M. James 


increase was smaller than in previous 
years. Nevada kept its dubious hon- 
ors for collecting the highest per 
capita state tax, but the record $145 
of fiscal 1957 came down to $138. 
New Jersey was lowest with $51 but 
city taxes are generally high in that 
state. 


Attacks Misrepresentation 


ATTACHING the blame for inflation 
to industry is the objective of a 
“campaign of misinterpretation and 
even misrepresentation” that is 
threatening the profit system, Roger 
M. Blough, chairman, United States 
Steel Corporation, told the Economic 
Club of Detroit. The result, Mr. 
Blough warned, could be a “profitless 
profit system” that would menace 
business and national security. 

He blamed heavy Federal spend- 
ing, the growing Federal deficit, and 
union-inspired wage increases, for 
the inflationary trend, and declared 
industry profits are dwindling as 


costs soar. 
And the First National City Bank 


of New York had something of its 
own to say about the deficit spend- 
ing. Calling Congress to task for not 
concentrating on tax reform, the 
analyst said, “Expenditures, once 
raised to new peacetime peaks, never 
retrace their steps. The vested inter- 
ests, which each new program de- 
velops, stand guard to prevent it.” 

The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York notes that in a period of 
relatively low business activity stock 
prices might have been expected to 
decline and bond prices rise. The 
fact that the reverse was the case 
raised the question whether the un- 
usual behavior of security values was 
partly due to general expectation of 
inflation, and that in itself could ac- 
celerate inflationary moves. 


Oil and Uranium 


Four of America’s leading two 
dozen uranium mills are oil-firm 
owned, in whole or in part, and the 
chances are that when one buys nu- 
clear fuel stock he is also buying oil 
stock, and vice versa, says “Nuclear 
Review.” 

Eight of 32 companies with large 
radiation research laboratories are 
petroleum concerns, and 75 oil com- 
panies are among the 1700 users of 
radioisotopes, valuable byproducts 
of atomic fission, the survey showed. 


More Protection But— 


More THAN 90 per cent of New 
York State’s population has some 
form of health insurance, but 
comparatively few have protection 
against the bills that pile up during 
a period of extended illness or acci- 
dent confinement, says the Health 
Insurance Institute. Nor does major 
medical expense insurance pretend to 
give coverage of all of a bill from 
a physician or hospital, or of every 


bill. 
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Modernizing the Office 


Sear 


ects 


New Equipment to Speed Rendiaetine bel Dice Hoa 


Now 3-lb. Tape Recorder 


530 Useful for on-the-spot dicta- 
tion, reporting, industrial inspection, 
note-taking en route, the 3-lb. battery- 
operated MIDGETAPE has pushbutton 
microphone for stop-start control. 
built-in loudspeaker and volume con- 
trol which permits clear recording of 
even a whisper. Device is manu- 
factured by Mohawk Business Ma- 
chines Corp. and distributed by 
Voicewriter Div. of Thomas A. 
Edison Industries. All-transistorized 
Midgetape has frequency response of 
from 150 to over 5,000 cycles per sec. 
and can record continuously for over 
an hour, says manufacturer. 


Showoff Mat 


531 Made of plexiglas, the trans- 
parent “Floor Show” Office Chair 
Mat permits beauty of fine carpet 
or floor to show through, adds luxury 
to office interior. New patented 
“level edge” eliminates usual ridge 
effect between mat and carpet so that 
mat lies level with carpet and chairs 
roll easily from carpet to surface of 


mat, says manufacturer DELTA PRop- 
ucts Div. of Air Accessories, Inc. 
Floor Show mat is obtainable in four 
standard shapes, 36 sizes. 


Check Personnel In-Out 


532 The INANouT REGISTER should 
solve the problem of switchboard, 
counter clerks and staff knowing 
who’s in, who’s out, with time of 
return. Product of The Heirloom 
Company, the Inanout Register has 
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two-sided visibility; ends necessity 
for phone caller, customer to wait 
while operator or “relief” checks 
on personnel movement. Sizes and 
styles can be made to order; one- 
side and two-side mode's, also “local 
and out-of-town” registers in addi- 
tion to “daily” type. Made of fine 
wood with vinylite headings, register 
board harmonizes with finest in- 
teriors. 


This Department will welcome 
opportunities to serve you by 
contacting manufacturers or 
wholesalers for further infor- 
mation regarding products de- 
scribed herein. Please address 
MODERNIZING, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management, 229 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3. 
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Night Writer 


533 Inrra “Night Writer,”  ball- 
point pen with built-in light, should 
be useful to businessmen, travelers, 
drivers, or anyone who ever has to 
write or take notes in the dark or 
under poor lighting conditions. Re. 
move the plastic cover and use it as 
a pocket flashlight, says distributor 
Silver Bells, Ltd. Lighting equipment 
consists of Lady double battery and 
bulb. Price includes leather case. 


Refills available. 


Luxury Styling 

534 From General  Fireproofing’s 
GF Studios division comes the dy- 
namic ITALIC-STYLING luxury-design 
executive furniture. Developed from 
new materials, Italic Styling can be 
tailored to precise character of a 
business, to personality and _ taste. 
Carpeting, drapery, lamps, other ac- 
cessories designed for use with Italic 
Styling, as illustrated in executive 
suite shown, are available. 





Many-Styled Partition 


535 Complete interchangeability of 
the “Mainliner” free-standing metal 
partition of THE Mitts Company 
provides private space control at 
will, for banks, commercial offices, 
institutions. Units can be assembled 
by anyone, says manufacturer; only 
tool required is a screwdriver. Avail- 
able in panel heights 42”, 54”, 68”. 
84”, and in six decorator colors: 
also special colors on order. Parti- 
tions over 42” high can be furnished 
with any of several types of decora- 
tive panels. Sections can be erected 
with doors, gates or free-standing 
ends; also can be used as railings 
or room dividers. 


Graphic Stencil Cutter 


536 Pictures, graphs, diagrams, 
other graphic material can be 
printed on the office mimeograph or 
offset duplicator with the aid of 
ELEcTRO-REX Electronic Stencil Cut- 
ter of Rex-Rotary Distributing 
Corporation. The original may be 
drawing, office form, typed matter or 
screened photograph; original layout 
or clipping. Images picked up by 
Electro-Rex optical scanning system 
are transferred to a cutting stylus on 
the drum. Thousands of copies can 
be obtained. 


Phone Index 

537 Handy phone index that can’t 
be mislaid, fall off, get lost or be 
borrowed, is the DexTra, which at- 
taches right to the phone, whether 
desk or wall type. Because “Dextra” 


index firmly attaches to the finger- 
stop on the telephone dial, it is 
right where it is needed, at dial 
level and at fingertip. Made of rug- 
ged-type plastic, the device of Rest- 
A-Phone Company comes in choice 
of ten colors, plus black. with two 
full-year calendars. 


Handy Binder Punch 


538 RuL-R-PUNCH, a unique inex- 
pensive 12-in. plastic ruler with at- 
tached punch clips which punch holes 
in paper to fit 2- or 3-ring binders 
exactly, should become standard 
equipment for all office workers and 
students. Back edge of Rul-R-Punch 
has handy holes to fit rings of any 


binder, allowing it to be kept within 
the binder. Punch clips are made of 
spring steel and can never break or 
wear out, says manufacturer Rul-R- 
Punch Manufacturing Company. De- 
vice is available in 2-hole and 3-hole 
models and can be imprinted. 


Speaker’s Prop 


539 Easily carried SPEECHMASTER 
PorTABLE LECTERN is highly - prac- 
tical for all who regularly or oc- 


casionally address groups. Made 
of strong board, bound in _leath- 


“Paid” 


erette, unit when folded has appear: 
ance. ot a briefcase (folded dim. 
1414x18”) ; when traveling it fits into 
average suitcase. Speechmaster opens 
out like a book and snaps into posi- 
tion on table. desk or stand, in- 
stantly ready for use; provides 
speakers with 21x1114” surface for 
spreadout sheets, pitched at 30 deg. 
angle for easy reading. Out of sight 
of audience is compartment for ad- 
ditional papers or small demonstra- 
tion pieces. Product of How-To 
Company. . 


Perforates All Checks 


540 Featuring completely auto- 
matic feed, CANSAMATIC Perforator 
machine of Cummins-Chicago Cor- 
poration permanently cancels con- 
ventional paper checks or punch 
card and magnetically-coded checks 
with no interference to further auto- 
matic processing. Placement of can- 
cellation complies with ABA speci- 
fication for magnetic coding strip and 
perforation occupies only 
three columns on punch card checks, 
company notes. Machine is said to 
handle up to 400 checks per minute 
and Cansamatic-canceled checks to 
occupy 30 per cent less file space. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 


Indorsed by President 


In the case under consideration 
the president of the payee cerpora- 
tion, in the exercise of his presumed 
authority on five occasions indorsed 
checks payable to the order of a 
building corporation, all being 
drawn on the defendant bank. 

The appellate court of Illinois 
held that unless a drawee bank had 
been informed to the contrary, it 
was entitled to rely upon the pre- 
sumed authority of the corporate 
president to indorse the checks. 

“Under the settled rule in this 
state,” said the Court, “the presi- 
dent of a corporation, by virtue of 
his office, is the business head 
thereof, and any contract pertaining 
to the corporate affairs, within the 
general powers of the corporation, 
will, when executed by the president 
and in the absence of proof to the 
contrary, be presumed to have been 
executed by the authority of the cor- 
poration, as one of the powers in- 
cident to the office of president.” 

It was held that the general public 
dealing with the person in whom the 
corporate body avowedly reposes 
such confidence ought not be re- 
quired to search for the precise 
authority of the president to fulfill 
each ordinary and usual function of 
his office. If the president is un- 
worthy of trust in the execution of 
the ordinary business affairs of the 
corporation, then it seems more 
equitable that the corporation, rather 
than persons dealing with it, should 
suffer. (Krantz vy. Oak Park Trust 
& Savings N.W. 2d 462 (1958) ). 


Insurer Estopped 


A fire insurance policy did not 
contain the one-year statute of lim- 
itation prescribed for the so-called 
standard form in Section 168 of the 
Insurance Law. An insured sued to 
recover the amount of an alleged 
loss under the policy. The action, 
it was conceded, was not instituted 
within 12 months “after inception 
of the loss” as required by the stand- 
ard policy, and so the insurer, who 
attributed the omission to a printer’s 
error, contended that the short stat- 


ute applied even though the insured 
had no apparent notice of the lim- 
itation. The latter contended that 
the Insurance Law provisions call- 
ing for standard policies are solely 
for the benefit of the insured and 
therefore the insurer was bound by 
the policy as issued. 

Agreeing with the insured, the 
Special Term of the New York Su- 
preme Court, New York County, 
stated in part: 

“The history of statutory insur- 
ance clearly indicates that standard 
policies were made obligatory upon 
insurance companies to protect in- 
genuous insureds against the refine- 
ments and legalisms devised by the 
companies. ... If by its conduct a 


“Settle one difficulty and 
you keep a hundred others 
away.” 

—Chinese Proverb 


company may waive any advantage 
accruing to it from a short statute 
of limitations, then it may also be 
estopped from relying on it when 
it fails to include in the policy a 
specific provision limiting the time 
of the insured for the commence- 
ment of an action; by failing to so 
warn the insured, the ordinary in- 
sured has no intimation that his time 
to sue has been limited. 

“If the company, as in the case 
at bar, fails to provide him with a 
proper policy, one which complies 
with the statute, it should suffer the 
consequences of its neglect and not 
suddenly pull a trapdoor on the in- 
nocent insured who parted with the 
premiums.” (Conte v. The Yorkshire 
Insurance Company of New York, 


163 N.Y.S. 2d 28.) 


Guaranty Estate Ruling 


A “guaranty estate plan”, issued 
by a savings foundation and sold to 
the public, consisted of a contract 
between the investor and the founda- 
tion, a policy issued by a life insur- 
ance company, and a savings account 
in a federal savings and loan associa- 
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tion. The plan constituted a “security” 
under the registration statute of 
Wisconsin, ruled the supreme court 
of that state. 

The plaintiff savings foundation 
had sought a declaratory judgment 
against the director of the state de. 
partment of securities that it was not 
an issuer of or dealer in securities. 

The court called the contract 
“complex, difficult to understand, and 
confusing,” and added: “While the 
meaning is not beyond the power of 
a lawyer to determine by intensive 
examination, we think the ordinary 
small investor would be quite likely 
to misapprehend his rights and could 
easily be misled by the contract.” 
(First National Savings Foundation 
v. Samp, 80 N.W. 2d 249) 


Three NLRB Rulings 


A NEW TREND in National Labor 
Relations Board thinking is indicated 
by three recent rulings invalidating 
“hot cargo” clauses in union con- 
tracts with common carriers and 
prohibiting certain picketing and 
other activities of minority unions, 
says Commerce Clearing House. 

The board found a Teamsters’ 
local guilty of boycott violations 
when it tried to freeze freight move- 
ments into and out of a struck plant 
and so cut off supplies and prevent 
shipment of orders. Noted was the 
fact that the Carpenters’ and Ma- 
chinists’ unions, in addition to the 
Teamsters, are concerned in three 
cases on the issue awaiting U. S. 
Supreme Court decision. A “hot 
cargo” clause usually provides that 
the employees covered may refuse to 
handle or work on goods designated 
“unfair” by the union. 

The board also ruled as _ illegal 
coercion the activity of a union, not 
representing the majority of em- 
ployees in a bargaining unit, in 
picketing an employer for recogni- 
tion. The union local had continued 
picketing after it had been outvoted 
28 to 1 in a Taft-Hartley election. 

In the third case, the board held 
that a minority union cannot picket 
for a union shop, cannot ask the 
employer’s customers for support 
toward that objective, and cannot 
place the employer’s name on a “we 
do not patronize” list. The board 
stated such appeals to consumers and 
such lists “contain the same threats 
to the employees’ livelihood as does 
picketing.” 
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Theyre Riding Herd on Credit Congress Plans 
To Corral Record Dallas Attendance May 3 - 7 


BY LEE H. COLE 


Darr Equipment Co., Dallas 
Chairman, Publicity Committee 
63rd Annual Credit Congress 


held in Dallas, Texas, May 3-7, 

1959, has presented a great 
challenge to the credit executives 
of the Dallas area, and they are 
rising in true Texas tradition to 
meet the challenge of preparing for 
what promises to be the biggest and 
best Credit Congress yet. 

J. C. Ogden, general convention 
chairman, points out that 29 years 
have elapsed since Dallas last was 
host to a Credit Congress. The Dallas 
Wholesale Credit Managers Associa- 
tion, with the largest membership 
in its 50-year history, is preparing 
an interesting and outstanding pro- 
gram which will be presented in a 
western atmosphere. 


Tie 63rd Credit Congress to be 


The Great Roundup 


Mr. Ogden’s vice chairmen, the 21 
committee chairmen, and 160 com- 
mittee members are saddled to ride 
herd in rounding up all of the ac- 
tivities that go to make a successful 
Credit Congress. They are busy cor- 
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J. 1. CLEMONS, JR 


F. C. CARTER, JR. 


J.C. OGDEN 


General Convention Chairman 


ralling top speakers and big-name en- 
tertainers. The Credit Women’s 
Committee and its 47 members are 
well ahead of schedule in making 
arrangements for their multiple pro- 
grams. The Dallas Wives of Whole- 
sale Credit Managers and the 65 
members of this organization will 
be the hostesses for the Congress, 
and are rushing preparations for 
entertainment of delegates’ families. 


WAYNE HARRIS 


a 


C. A. MOORE 





C. G. McKELLAR 


G. E. LAWRENCE 


The enthusiasm shown by the Dal- 
las group, cooperating with S. J. 
Haider, NACM vice president and 
convention director, makes evident 
that the 1959 Credit Congress will 
be one of the most successful ever. 

Following are word silhouettes of 
the chairman, vice chairmen and 
other executives heading general 
preparations for the event. 

The general convention chairman, 
J. C. Ogden, is district credit man- 
ager of Aluminum Company of 
America for both the Dallas and 
Kansas City, Mo., sales territories. 
Starting in 1939 in the credit depart- 
ment of Commerce Trust Company, 
Kansas City, he joined Alcoa there 
in 1941 as assistant to the office 
manager, advancing to district office 
supervisor and credit representative. 
Seven years later he was transferred 
to Dallas in the same capacity. 

Mr. Ogden was on the board of 
the Kansas City Wholesale Credit 
Association and has been a director 
of Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers 
Association since 1953. After service 
as president he is now councillor. 

Steve J. Barrett, one of the vice 
chairmen for the Congress, has been 
with Magnolia Petroleum Company 
26 years, rising to Dallas division 
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E. C. PAXTON 


S. J. HAIDER 
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credit manager. Mr. Barrett is past 
president of the Dallas credit organi- 
zation, vice president of Southwest 
Petroleum Credit Association, and a 
Fellow in the National Institute of 
Credit. 

Robert H. Buchheit, graduate of 
St. Xavier University in Cincinnati, 
with The Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, since 1925, had be- 
gun in Cincinnati as accounts re- 


ceivable bookkeeper. He served in’ 


various cities—Nashville, Paducah, 
Little Rock, New Orleans, Louisville, 
Atlanta, Dallas—as branch manager, 
branch credit manager, supervising 
auditor, and in 1955 became man- 
ager of credits and accounting, Gulf 
States region, also a director of the 
Texas Corporation. 

He was active in Group service of 
the wholesale credit managers’ asso- 
ciations of Louisville and Atlanta 
and is now second vice president of 
the Dallas unit as well as chairman 
of the Hardware, Floor Covering and 
Paint Group. 


Harris Is Dallas President 


Wayne Harris, who entered the 
credit and collections field 11 years 
ago with Paul Blackwell Company, 
Dallas, is the company’s treasurer 
and credit manager. 

President of the Dallas association, 
Mr. Harris has been a director five 
years, chairman of his Industry 
Group, of Credit Interchange and 
educational activities. 

The treasurer and secretary of 
Medaris Company, Inc., Dallas, C. 
G. McKellar is a native of Okla- 
homa and studied at Baylor Uni- 
versity before starting his business 
career with Folger Coffee Company 
in 1924. He received the Fellow 
Award of the National Institute of 
Credit in 1948. Mr. McKellar is past 


president of the Dallas association. 


Paxton on National’s Board 


E. C. Paxton, an NACM director, 
was born and schooled in Texas. 
Most of his business activity has been 
with the Dallas Power and Light 
Company, the last 23 years as credit 
manager. 

Mr. Paxton is past president of the 
Dallas wholesale credit organization, 
The Dallas Retail Credit Managers 
Association, the Cotton Bow! Kiwanis 
Club, and the South and East Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce. 

James I. Clemons, past National 
director and past president of the 


HONORED by Mrs. Michael Rogich. 
newly elected president of The Balti- 
more Credit Women’s Club, was Hy- 
man Pressman, Baltimore attorney, 
who was guest speaker at the fourth 
anniversary of the club. Mrs. Carl 
Richardson was program chairman. 


Dallas wholesale credit unit, joined 
The Texas Company in 1919 and was 
named Dallas credit manager ten 
years later. 

Mr. Clemons is also past director 
of the American Petroleum Credit 
Association and the Southwest petrol- 
eum credit organization. 


Treasurer Wholesalers, Retailers 


Graduate of Texas University and 
the graduate school of business ad- 
ministration at Harvard University, 
where he was on the editorial board 
of the Harvard Business Review, 
Frank C. Carter, Jr., began in the 
credit department of First National 
Bank in Dallas. From manager of 
the credit and account analysis de- 
partment he advanced to vice presi- 
dent, concentrating on commercial 
loans. In 1954 he became a senior 
vice president. He is chairman of the 
senior loan and retirement commit- 
tees, secretary of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Carter is a director and treas- 
urer of both the Dallas Manufactur- 
ers and Wholesalers Assn., Inc. and 
Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers 
Association, member of Robert Mor- 
ris Associates, on the board of field 
advisors of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, on the builder finance 
committee of the Home Builders As- 
sociation of Dallas County. 

When Clifford A. Moore, Jr., had 
been graduated from Texas A&M Col- 
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lege and had served as an officer in 
World War II, he was employed fo: 
seven years in retail credit by A. 
Harris & Co. The past five years he 
has been Dallas Morning News credi\ 
manager and in charge of the adver. 
tising accounting department. 

Mr. Moore has served on the board 
of the Dallas wholesale credit unit. 
the Dallas Retail Credit Manager: 
Association (now first vice president} 
and the District 3 Retail Credit Exe 
cutives of Texas. He heads the Adver 
tising Media Industry committee. 
NACM. 

George E. (Larry) Lawrence, sec- 
retary-manager of the Dallas Whole- 
sale Credit Managers Association, is 
secretary of the convention executive 
committee for the Credit Congress. 

From Dakota Wesleyan University 
he went into the production depart- 
ment of the U.S. Printing Office in 
Washington, thence to Navy service 
as a radar instructor. Following two 
years with NACM Interstate Division. 
Sioux City, he was secretary-manager 
of the Toledo Association of Credit 
Men for 21% years. In the spring of 
1952 he took over the Dallas post. 


Oscar Witherspoon Honored; 
50 Years with One Company 


A half century of service with one 
company was observed when Oscar O. 
Witherspoon, secretary-treasurer of 
J. S. Bell Jr. and Co., Inc., Norfolk. 
Va., was honored at a banquet. 

When Mr. Witherspoon joined the 
meat and produce company in 1908. 
personnel totaled five employees: 
transportation, two horses. Two 
mules added to the livestock were 
electrocuted by a trolley wire in a 
storm. Now there are nine trucks and 
46 employees. 

Mr. Witherspoon had served with 
Cudahy Packing Co. before becom- 
ing office manager of the Bell con- 
cern, where he helped set up an ac- 
counting system. 

For many years Mr. Witherspoon 
has been a consistent attendant at 
Credit Congresses. He has been on 
the nominating and membership 
committees of National and _ has 
served as president and now as 
councillor of the Norfolk-Tidewater 
Association of Credit Men, Inc. 
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Pity the poor rich man who 
lives in a bookless house. 


—The Light 
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Get Along with People, Counsel Accounts, 


Donovan Says at Southwest Conference 


HE constructive credit execu- 
Div makes every effort, through 

direct relationship, “to assist 
and counsel customers in solution of 
problems of mutual interest and 
benefit,” James H. Donovan, presi- 
dent, National Association of Credit 
Management, told members of affili- 
ated units in six states at the South- 
west Credit Conference, in El Paso. 
The Tri-State Credit Association was 
host to credit executives of Arizona, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma and Texas. 

“Efficient, progressive and _ con- 
structive credit management”, said 
the assistant treasurer of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, “‘is 
directed toward the philosophy of 
understanding and genuinely desir- 
ing to get along with people, rather 
than attempting to evaluate and reach 
conclusions based only upon reports 
and financial data.” 


Role of Credit in Marketing 


Discussing the role of credit in 
marketing, J. A. Monier, Jr., credit 
manager, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Sales Co., New Orleans, NACM 
southern division vice president, de- 
clared that “one of the major accom- 
plishments of this century is the 
credit structure of the United States 
and its far-reaching effect on world- 
wide marketing.” (See article p. 16.) 


Preparing for Management 


Preparation for the vastly compli- 
cated task of management of his own 
company’s credit operation and as- 
sistance to the customer so that both 
can achieve maximal sound profit 
volume is the challenge facing today’s 
credit executive, said William P. 
Layton, NACM’s director of educa- 
lion. 

For that preparation Mr. Layton 
pointed to the services made available 
by the National Institute of Credit, 
the Graduate Schools at Stanford 
University and Dartmouth College, 
the Workshops also conducted by the 
Credit Research Foundation, Inc., 
the Credit Manual of Commercial 
Laws and now the “Credit Manage- 
ment Handbook”. 

“Ours is a fertile field for creative 


thinking and hard work,” Mr. Layton 
said. “It holds much for the person 
willing to learn—for the person 
seeking knowledge and _ personal 
growth. 

“Unless we continue to learn new 
techniques of credit procedure and 
credit management and their effect 
on sales, practice effective human 
relations and develop ourselves cul- 
turally, we shall fail to live up to 
our potentialities. 

“We are living in an age of 
change. We must be prepared for 
changes and must be flexible to 
adapt ourselves to these changes, 
even if they may appear at first to 
be revolutionary and unworkable.” 

Organizational and group gather- 
ings, a secretary-managers’ meeting, 
and a Dutch Treat dinner of the 
credit women occupied the first of 
the three days of the conference. 
L. H. Koogle, general conference 
chairman and past National director, 
called the first plenary session to 
order. Ted B. Hendrick, Oklahoma 
City, president of Collins-Dietz-Mor- 
ris Co. and past Southern division 
vice president, discussed “This Thing 
Called Business.” The question, “Is 
Credit Oversold?” was answered by 


Edwin L. Covey, chief of the 





AT SOUTHWEST CONFERENCE in El Paso:—Seated (l to r) Wi 


Bankruptcy Division, Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, 
Washington. 

Enrique R. Ballesteros, consul gen- 
eral of Mexico in El Paso, addressed 
the opening luncheon on internation- 
al relations. 

How to get a small business loan 
was explained at the afternoon ses- 
sion by James R. Woodall, San An- 
tonio manager, Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

A panel discussion of general prob- 
lems in all industries was a highlight. 
Speakers were Glen Schiller, San An- 
tonio, on “Cooperation between Sales 
and Credit Departments”; Frank P. 
Russell, Albuquerque, on “The Van- 
ishing Independent”, and A. J. 
Wangler, San Antonio, on “Revision 
of Lien and Bonding Laws”. Wiliam 
P. Kilgore, industrial relations advi- 
sor, then addressed the conference 
on “What’s Ahead in Industrial and 
Labor Relations”. Industry Group 
meetings followed. 

A speaker at Saturday’s plenary 
session was Joe Evans, cowboy au- 
thor and humorist. Featuring the 
closing luncheon, sponsored by The 
El Paso Credit Women’s Group, Miss 
Joan Billingslea, president, was an 
address on “The Ideals We Profess”, 
by Mrs. Lillian Dolde, vice president, 
Albuquerque National Bank. She was 
introduced by Mrs. Pat Shocket, of 
the National Credit Women’s Execu- 
tive Committee. 





ae. 
lliam P. Layton, 


NACM director of education; James W. McRimmon, credit manager, Darbyshire 
Steel Co., Inc., Tri-State president; L. H. Koogle, president, Triangle Electric 
Supply Co., past National director. STANDING: Wilfred Schumacher, cr. mgr. 
Harry L. Sussman, Jr., Inc., 2nd vice president Tri-State; John W. Arnell, cr. mgr. 
Peyton Packing Co., director; E. E. Winter, Jr., cr. mgr. El Paso Natural Gas 
Products Co., director; Harald D. Bue, secretary-treasurer of Midland Specialty 
Co., councillor, and J. L. Vance, Tri-State general manager-secretary. 
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Panels on Compromise Settlements and 


Procedures at Great Lakes Conference 


WO HUNDRED credit execu- 
tives stood in two-minute silent 
tribute to the late Henry H. Hei- 
mann’s services to the profession and 
to industry at the luncheon open- 
ing the third annual Great Lakes 
Regional Conference, in Milwaukee. 
Leland T. Hadley, assistant secre- 
tary, Goodman Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and a director of the 
National Association of Credit Man- 
agement, retraced three decades of 
acquaintance with Mr. Heimann. 
Paul R. Gross, regional manager, 
treasury department, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, and councillor of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
read an outline of subjects Mr. Hei- 
mann was to have discussed in his 
scheduled address. 

Vern S. Ames, general credit man- 
ager, Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., National director, also spoke 
at the luncheon. 


Panel on Credit Procedures 

Six Industry Groups held sessions 
the first afternoon of the two-day 
meeting. In addition, at a non-In- 
dustry gathering, “Problems, Prac- 
tices and Procedures of Credit Man- 
agement” were analyzed, with R. O. 
Sandow, Marshall & Isley Bank, as 
moderator. Panelists were Frank R. 
Quinn, Civic Finance Corp.; George 
McMillan, Employers Mutuals of 
Wausau; Karl J. Meisner, Wisconsin 
Electric Power Co.; and James J. 
Fuchs, Wisconsin Ice & Coal Co. 

James H. Donovan, president of 
the National Association of Credit 
Management and assistant treasurer 
of Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, bespoke National’s greet- 
ings to the Conference at the dinner 
on Thursday. 

“The Credit Manager’s Role in 
Management” was described by Dr. 
Paul J. Mundie, industrial psycholo- 
gist to management, of Humber, 
Mundie & McClary, Milwaukee. 

Irene Harris, of McKesson-Rob- 
bins, Inc., past president of the Mil- 
waukee Wholesale Credit Women’s 
Group, presided at the credit women’s 
breakfast on Friday. 


Audience Participation Workshop 

An audience participation work- 
shop highlighted the closing plenary 
session, presided over by O. H. Ber- 


ryman, of J. Pritzlaff Hardware Co., 
past president of the Milwaukee as- 
sociation. Simultaneous table-discus- 
sions of an actual credit problem 
were followed by a general review. 
The moderator was Don G. Graham, 
of Greusel Distributing Co., instruc- 
tor of credit courses at University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and a director 
ef the Milwaukee association. 


An address on “The Importance 
of Human Relations in Credit Man- 
agement” featured the final luncheon 
gathering. The speaker was L. L. 
Cunningham, president, Business In- 
stitute of Milwaukee, staff member, 
Dale Carnegie Institute, Inc., and 
author of sales and human relations 
courses. 


Presiding was R. E. Smith of 
Kimberly-Clark, councillor of the 
NACM Northern Wisconsin-Michigan 
Unit. 


The conference brought together 
credit executives of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The 1959 
meeting is to be at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


Sam J. Schneider Retires 
After Long Credit Service 


AM J. SCHNEIDER, special rep- 
resentative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, has 
retired after 
more than 50 
years of service 
to the credit pro- 
fession. 

Mr. Schneider 
began his field 
duties for Na- 
tional in 1954, 
after completion ; 
of 29 years of SAM SCHNEIDER 
executive managership of the Louis- 
ville Credit Men’s Association, in 
which that affiliate’s membership rose 
from 211 to 1,275. He had been its 
president in 1923 and twice was 
chairman of the secretarial council 
of National. 


Before assuming the Louisville 
post Mr. Schneider had been with 
Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Company for 18 years, seven of them 
as credit manager. 

It was at Mr. Schneider’s recom- 
mendation that the Louisville unit 
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became the first credit association to 
buy its own building. 

Last year Mr. Schneider was «p- 
pointed by Russell C. Harringt«n, 
U. S. commissioner of internal reve- 
nue, to serve on a committee ‘or 
development and administration of 
training programs for collection 
officers. 


Deaths 


A. H. Snyder, Past President 
Dallas, Dies at Conference 


Alan H. Snyder, of Shaw Equip. 
ment Company, Dallas, died from a 
heart attack while attending the 
Southwest Credit Conference in El 
Paso. 

Mr. Snyder was president of the 
Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers 
Association in 1955 and had been 
chairman or member of all important 
committees. 


George F. Taylor 


George F. Taylor, assistant vice 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, and member of the bond 
department 27 years, died after a 
prolonged illness. He had managed 
the Philadelphia office until his re- 
turn to New York in 1942. 


W. M. Nickerson 


W. M. Nickerson, until recently an 
executive of American Smelting & 
Refining Company in New York, died 
in Los Angeles while preparing to 
move back to Southern California 
where he earlier had been credit 
manager for the Federated Metals 
Division of A.S. & R., with Pasadena 


headquarters. 


Leland S. Somers 


Leland S. Somers, credit man- 
ager and assistant secretary of 
McCurdy & Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
died while on vacation. He had been 
treasurer of the Rochester Credit 
Men’s Service Corporation. 


Zak Wins Executive Award 


The name Frank Zak was inad- 
vertently omitted in the list of 1958 
winners of the Executive Award at 
NACM’s Graduate School of Credit 
and Financial Management, at Dart- 
mouth College. Mr. Zak is credit 
manager of Danly Machine Special- 
ties, Inc., Cicero, Ill. 
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Faster Credit Management Workshop Sets Attendance Record 


| ECORD attendance for the Credit 


Management Workshops con- 
ducted by the Credit Research Foun- 


E. N. FELIO J. J. BROWN 


dation of the National Association of 
Credit Management was established 
when the New York Workshop was 
held at the One Fifth Avenue hotel. 
Eighty credit managers and assistant 
credit managers from forty cities 
throughout the United States and 
Canada were present. Many partici- 
pants called the program and the 
Workshop the best ever attended. 

Short talks of welcome were made 
at the opening session by Earl N. 
Felio, president of the Credit Re- 
search Foundation and treasurer of 
the Colgate-Palmolive Company, and 
J. Joseph Brown, president of the 
New York Credit and Financial Man- 
agement Association and credit man- 
ager of Leslie, Catlin and Company. 
William P. Layton, director of educa- 
tion, NACM, presided. Robert M. 
Gardineer, assistant to the general 
credit manager, Continental Can Co., 
Inc., New York, and former director 
of research for the Foundation, 
served as Workshop director. 

Participants were divided into five 
groups in which they discussed ex- 
tensive outlines on “Customer Coun- 
seling” and “Objectives of an Effec- 
tive Credit Policy.” 

The discussion leaders were: Peter 
B. Nold, general credit manager, 
Continental Can Co., Inc., New York; 
William G. Sharwell, personnel re- 
search supervisor, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., New York; 
Robert A. Love, director, evening 
and extension division, Bernard M. 
Baruch school of business and public 
administration, City College of New 
York; Paul E. George, assistant to 
the president, Columbian Rope Co., 
Auburn, N.Y., and. Charles F. Bound, 
vice president, Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 


bes 


DISCUSSION LEADERS: (| to r) Peter B. Nold, general credit manager, Continental Can Co., Inc., 
New York; Charles F. Bound, vice president, Guaranty Trust Co. of New York; Robert A. Love, director, 
evening and extension division, Bernard M. Baruch school of business and public administration, City 
College of New York; Paul E. George, assistant to president, Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N.Y.; 
William G. Sharwell, personnel research supervisor, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., New York; 
and Robert M. Gardineer, Workshop director, assistant to Mr. Nold. 


GROUP LED BY PETER B. NOLD (I to r clockwise) E. L. Ruffin, asst. to mgr, of credits, Esso Standard 
Oil Co., New York City; W. W. Tischler, div. cr. mgr., Chas. Pfizer & Co., N.Y.C.; T. D, Oxford, 
asst. treas., General Shoe Corp., Nashville; R. E, Lacina, senior creditman, Allied Chemical Co., N.Y.C.; 
P. S. Newton, asst. treas., People's Savings Bank, Bridgeport; J. F. Neary, Jr., asst, dir. of research, 
Credit Research Foundation; P. B. Nold, discussion leader, gen. cr. r., Continental Can Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C.; Edna L. Tanguay, controller, A. & P. Corrugated Box ym Gardner, Mass.; C. S. Ross, product 
cr. mgr., E. |. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington; C. Van Ness, controller, Greater Valley Terminal 
Corp., Philadelphia; M. Steege, cr. mgr., Continental Can Co., Baltimore; C. Lange, cr. mgr., American 
Maize-Products Co., N.Y.C.; L. Farrar, v.p. and controller, Rossoth Lithograph Corp., North Bergen, N.J.; 
ys cor ag o. Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va.; R. C, Petersen, senior creditman, Colgate 
‘almolive Co., N.Y.C. 


Wi ak RE 


WILLIAM G. SHARWELL'S GROUP: (I to r clockwise) Henry W. Varwig, asst. gen. cr. mgr., Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., Inc., N.¥.C.; C. M. Ferguson, consultant, customer & supplier cr., General Electric 
Co., N.Y.C.; James A. Sweeney, asst. gen. cr. mgr., Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo; J. C. Caldwell, 
asst. cr. mgr., Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O.; George F. Walter, asst. treas. and gen. cr. mgr., 
Cities Service Oil Co., N.Y.C.; George P. Laine, asst. director of education, Credit Research Foundation; 
William F. Sharwell, personnel research supervisor, American Telephone and Telegraph Co., N.Y.C.; 
Urban T. Thompson, exec. v.p., Lenders Service Corp., Los Angeles; Lewis E. Shermery, cr, mgr., James 
Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa.; Virginia E. Starke, cr. mgr., Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., N.Y.C.; 
William E. Long, asst. treas., Underwood Corp., N.Y.C.; Joseph F. Flattery, cr. and coll. oe. pene 
Gyroscope Co., div. of Sperry Rand, Great Neck, N.Y.; Harry W. Binder, gen, cr. mgr., International 
Latex Corp., Dover, Del. 
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Canadian and U. S. Executives Exchange 


Business Forecasts at Winnipeg Meeting 


HE DEATH of Henry H. Hei- 

mann in Winnipeg after deliver- 
ing the keynote address blanketed 
the two-day North Central Credit 
Conference in sorrow, but the pro- 
gram was consummated, as he would 
have desired. 

The two-day conference opened 
with addresses of welcome by Mayor 
Stephen Juba, M. L. A.; W. G. Grose, 
M.C.I., of Sherwin-Williams Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., president of the host 
association, the Manitoba Division 
of the Canadian Credit Men’s Trust 
Association, Ltd., and by J. Game, 
General Films Limited, Regina, na- 
tional president, CCMTA. Respond- 
ing was M. J. Wied, Newhouse Paper 
Co., past president, Credit & Finan- 
cial Management Association, Min- 
neapolis. 


Panelists Discuss Trends 


A panel discussion of “Tomorrow’s 
Business Trend” had as moderator C. 
Evan McCormick, executive director 
of the Winnipeg Chamber of Com- 
merce. Panelists were Homer C. 
Luick, assistant vice president, North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. J. K. Edmonds, representing the 
Financial Post, Winnipeg; F. W. 
Hamilton, B.S.A., director of field 


service and public relations, Mani- 
toba Pool Elevators, Winnipeg; Cla- 
rence Fairbairn, business columnist, 
Winnipeg Tribune; and D. L. M. Mc- 
Lean, special representative, Bank of 
Montreal, Winnipeg. 

Mr. Heimann, who spoke at the 
luncheon on “Credit’s Contribution 
to a Better World”, had been intro- 
duced by G. L. McLean, A.C.L., 
Northern Electrie Company, Ltd., 
national director, CCMTA’s Mani- 
toba Division. Industry groups met 
following the luncheon. 


Panel Does Some Predicting 


“What I Expect” was the subject 
of the Saturday forenoon panelists, 
with moderator K. G. Slocomb, C. A., 
president of Western Finance Com- 
pany, Ltd. Representing various areas 
of operation were D. K. Atkinson, 
assistant zone manager, Northern 
Electric Co., Ltd.; F. H. Bydwell, 
general credit manager, Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal; H. J. 
Moffat, sales manager, Sherwin- 
Williams Co.; J. K. Finlayson, man- 
ager main office, Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Winnipeg: and M. C. Craft, 
Moffats, Ltd., Winnipeg. 

Eric T. C. Burke, general manager, 


CCMTA, and registrar of the Cana- 


THE FELLOW AWARD of the National Institute of Credit was awarded to four members at a joint 
meeting of the Cleveland Credit Women's Group and lhe Cleveland Association of Credit Men. The 
four recipients are shown with T. M. Sherman (center), educational committee chairman, who is staff 
director of credit and collections, Thompson Products, Inc. Left to right: David Sanderson, Greyhound 
Rent-a-Car Co.; Miss Ethel R. Bemis, Cuyahoga Spring Co.; Mr. Sherman; Clifford L. Reed, Diebold, 
Inc.; and Raymond P. Gottschalk, The Iron Fireman Mfg. Co. 

Guest speaker was Dr. Richard W. Wallen, director, managerial training division, Personnel Research 
and Development Corp., and lecturer at preparatory courses last spring for the Associate and Fellow 


Award examinations. 
Mrs. Lucy 


G. -Killmer, secretary-treasurer, The Guarantee Specialty Mfg. Co., Institute trustee, 


scheduled the Credit Clinic which the recipients attended. 
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dian Credit Institute, gave Saturday’s 
luncheon address, with the provoca- 
tive title, “They Built Their House on 
a Solid Rock”. 

At the concluding banquet Errick 
F. Willis, M.L.A., L.L.B., deputy 
premier of the province of Manitoba, 
spoke on “Canada—An International 
Democracy”. 

The conference brought together 
credit executives of Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Duluth, Fargo, Greater Grand 
Forks and Winnipeg. George Wishart, 
M.C.I. of Burns & Co., Ltd., Winni- 


peg, was conference chairman. 


Donovans Honored at Dinner 
By West Pennsylvania Unit 


Credit management—national, di- 


visional and state—joined in paying 
honors to James H. Donovan and 


‘Mrs. Donovan at a testimonial din- 


ner in Pittsburgh for the president 
of the National Association of Credit 
Management. Hosts were members of 
The Credit Association of Western 
Pennsylvania, Dudley H. Meredith, 
secretary and executive manager. 
Greetings from National were ex- 
tended to the assistant treasurer of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh, by the late Henry H. 
Heimann, introduced by Tom Sher- 
iff, chairman. Also, representing Na- 
tional were divisional vice presidents 
James F. Welsh (McCormick & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore) and F. M. Hulbert 
(Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., 
Cincinnati) and directors Stephen F. 
Sayer (The First Pennsylvania Bank- 
ing & Trust Co., Philadelphia) and 
Ralph H. Mullane (Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co., Boston), who is also 
a member of the executive com- 


mittee of NACM. 


Telegrams from Others 


Congratulatory telegrams were 
read from divisional vice presidents 
J. A. Monier, Jr. (Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Sales Co., New Orleans) 
and Philip H. Davenport (Southern 
Equipment & Supply Co., San Diego). 

Among others attending were 
James D. Ford (Weirton Steel Co.. 
Weirton, W. Va.), past national di- 
rector; Henry Lamb, secretary, New 
England Association of Credit Ex- 
ecutives, Inc., Boston; James E. 
Ham, secretary, The Cleveland Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. 

President Donovan was presented 
with an engraved chime clock; Mrs. 
Donovan, a bouquet of red roses. 
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‘rer, Plumb Supply Co., 


Do-It-Yourself, Not Government Handout, 
Is Best Way, Tri-State Conferees Told 


TRONG moral fiber will be re- 
quired “to halt the erosion of 
economic freedom by expanding 
government bureaucracy”, Archibald 
McClure, assistant manager, Quaker 
Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, told credit 
and financial leaders of Iowa, South 
Dakota and Nebraska at the Tri-State 
Conference. “Let’s do the job our- 
selves instead of trying to figure out 
how we can get a little more from 
the government”, he urged industry. 
Mr. McClure’s address on the topic 
“You or Who?” opened the first 
plenary session at Cedar Rapids of 
the 34th annual conference. 


“Don’t Ration Opportunity” 


Rex Conn, farm editor of the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, discussing “Ameri- 
can Agriculture in Transition”, de- 
clared that agriculture today “takes 
executive ability of the highest 
order”. 

“We need a farm program that 
does not hamper the man with abi- 
lity’, he said. “We must not ration 
opportunity”. 

Following an afternoon of Industry 
Group meetings, the delegates recon- 
vened for a banquet addressed by 
Edmund Groomes, philosopher, farm- 
er and humorist. His subject: “The 
Egghead in You”. 


Credit Clinic Featured 


A credit clinic at the final fore- 
noon session of the three-day con- 
ference .was presented by the Des 
Moines Association. Directing it was 
F. G.. Phillips, secretary-treasurer. 
Globe Machinery & Supply Co., past 
National director. 

Rollie Gallagher, secretary-treasu- 
emphasized 
the importance of credit executives 
“knowing your own company, under- 
standing its percentage of margin. 
its sales and pricing problems”. 

F. F. Satterlee, treasurer of Fox- 
bilt, Inc., declaring that “to a high 
percentage of farmers, security is 
more important than profit”, pre- 
dicted wider expansion of “vertical 
integration (a single company con- 
trolling two or more processes), be- 
cause it can provide a more uniform, 
high quality product at less-cost and 
with less risk to the farmer”. 


W. G. Kane, vice president, Cen- 
tral National Bank & Trust Co., not- 
ing that the small business investment 
act passed by the last Congress “will 
provide capital loans of equity type 
that commercial banks should not 
make”, forecast wide use of the 
measure to establish and expand 
small business. 

D. L. Megchelsen, city instructor, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Chicago, cited the 
increased importance of the credit 
executive “in these days of tighter 
profit margin”. 

Substituting for the late Henry H. 
Heimann as speaker at the closing 
luncheon, Lyman Conger, general 
counsel, Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis., 
said of the continuing strike against 
the company, “the sales we lost be- 
cause of the boycott have been more 
than offset by the sales we gained 
because of it’. 

L. F. Sullivan, general credit man- 
ager, Des Moines Register and 
Tribune and Cowles Broadcasting 
Co., National director, presided at a 
breakfast for National officers and 
directors, associations’ presidents, 
secretaries and councillors. 


RISTATES Up 
edit Conference: a 


EGCISTRATION OW 
CZANINE Fir 


Five-Session Credit Clinic, 
Held by Jacksonville Unit 

The NACM North Florida Unit 
(Jacksonville) has concluded a five- 
session Credit Improvement Clinic 
which began with a panel study of 
evaluation of credit risks and closed 
with a discussion of “Human Rela- 
tions in Credit” led by William P. 
Layton, National’s director of educa- 
tion. 

In successive Thursday night ses- 
sions, these speakers headed the 
panelists on the varied topics: 

“Evaluating Credit Risks”: H. Clay 
Sears, Noland Co., Inc.; D. Roscoe 
Buttrey, State Bank of Jacksonville; 
and Professor Lowell C. Yoder, Uni- 
versity of Florida. 

“Mechanics of Credit Control”: 
Henry H. Chambliss, Swindal-Powell 
Co.; L. A. Jacobson, Crane Co.; and 
Harry L. Krebs, Graybar Electric Co. 

“Legal Rights of Creditors”: Ray- 
mond L. Simpson, attorney and lec- 
turer at Jacksonville University; and 
James A. Fischette, attorney. 

“Credit Department Salesman- 
ship”: Calvin S. Daniel, Cain & Butl- 
man, Inc.; Wallace P. Covington, Ace 
Electric Supply Co.; and R. S. Free- 
man, Bond Howell Lumber Co. 

The clinic was open to the public, 
on arrangements with A. H. Dunlop, 
local association secretary-manager. 


F. G. PHILLIPS, secretary-treasurer, Globe Machinery & Supply Co., Des Moines, 
past National director, NACM, is greeted by staff members of the host unit, Cedar 
Rapids Association of Credit Management, at the Tri-State Credit Conference. 
(L to R) Miss Helen Nicholson, Globe -Machinery & Supply Co., councillor: 
Mr. Phillips; Robert Schurk, Iowa Pipe & Supply Co., association president; 
George R. Ludlow, Chandler Co., conference co-chairman, and David R. Pugh. 
Cedar Rapids Auto Supply Co.. general chairman. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Tacoma, WASHINGTON 

March 19-20, 1959 

Conference of the Credit Executives 

_ of the Pacific Northwest, including 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and 
British Columbia 


# 


Daas, TEXAS 
May 3-7, 1959 
63rd Annual Credit Congress 


¢ 


Syracuse, NEw YORK 

October 15-17, 1959 

NACM Tri-State Conference, includ- 
ing New York, New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania. 


# 


Quincy, ILLINOIS 

October 21-23, 1959 

Quad-State Credit Conference, includ- 
ing Missouri, Kansas, Southeastern 
Iowa and Southern Illinois 


Americans Support Antitrust 
Policies: 20th Century Fund 


Three specific effects that may be 
ascribed to our antitrust laws, listed 
in a report summarizing the find- 
ings of a study made Dr. Simon N. 
Whitney for the Twentieth Century 
Fund, are these: 1) A barrier has 
been set up against the “cartelizing” 
of American industry along Euro- 
pean lines. 2) Without the antitrust 
laws there doubtless would be more 
attempts to create monopolies, by 
merger or otherwise. 3) Equality of 
opportunity and freedom of entry in 
industry have been maintained. 

According to the study “Antitrust 
Policies: American Experience in 
Twenty Industries”, Americans show 
“nearly unanimous” support of our 
country’s antitrust policies, even 
though the precise results of anti- 
trust laws are extremely difficult to 
measure. 


PERSONNEL MART 


Executive Available 


MAN WITH over 25 years’ experience 
in Credits and Collection and state- 
ment analysis, desires position with 
medium size or large manufacturing 
or wholesale company preferably in 
Ohio or Middle West. Experience in- 


cludes 12 years commercial banking 
and over 12 years consumer financ- 
ing. Age 52; excellent health. CFM 
Box #462. 


Will Relocate 


FAMILY MAN age 39 seeks situation 
as Credit Manager or Assistant. Ed- 
ucation for the job is backed by 15 
years’ experience heavy industry. 


Will relocate. CFM Box #463. 


Covey and Congressman Gary 
Address Richmond Seminar 


Addresses by U. S. Representative 
J. Vaughan Gary and Edwin L. 
Covey, chief of the Division of Bank- 
ruptcy, Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, Washington, 
shared attentions with panel discuss- 
ions and individual talks by credit 
executives at the third annual Mid- 
Atlantic Credit Seminar, sponsored 
by the Construction and Allied In- 
dustries Division of the Richmond 
(Va.) Association of Credit Man- 
agement, Inc. 

The information-packed one-day 
gathering opened with addresses by 
T. F. O’Malley, Graybar Electric Co., 
Inc., on “How to Say ‘No’ Grace- 
fully”, and Ira E. Price, State Plant- 
ers Bank of Commerce & Trusts, on 
what to do about “Non-Suflficient 
Fund Checks”. 

The first panel, on methods of 
reducing old accounts while selling 
currently, had these speakers from 
the Washington Association of Credit 
Men, Inc.: C. T. Estes, Jr., Harrison 
Bros. Inc., and H. F. Chenoweth, 
Rucker Electronics Products Co. 


Panel on Compromise Settlements 


J. G. Harmon, of Noland Co., Inc., 
was moderator of a panel on com- 
promise settlements. Participating 
were E. B. Joyner, Crane Co., Inc., 
and Ben McGehee, Noland Co., Inc., 
Newport News, Va. 

Mr. Covey’s topic launching the 
afternoon session was: “How Much 
Credit Can We Take?” Mr. Covey 
was a speaker at the 62nd Annual 
Credit Congress in Detroit. 

“Bond Law” was the theme of a 
panel analysis by Robert H. Patter- 
son, Jr., attorney, of McGuire, Eg- 
gleston, Bocock & Wood, and Robert 
D. Daves, Travelers Insurance Co. 
Serving as moderator was Jack M. 
Parrish, Jr., of Concrete Pipe & Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc. 

The other afternoon panel presen- 
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tation concerned mechanic’s lien laws. 
Ernest W. Minson, of Ruffin & Payne, 
Inc., was moderator, with these pane!- 
ists: R. Harvey Chappell, Jr., ar- 
torney, of Christian, Barton, Parker 
& Boyd; Leo J. Miller, Jr., Massey 
Builders Supply Corp.; William 
Kayhoe, president of the Home Build- 
ers Association of Richmond, and 
George B. Little, attorney, Denny, 
Valentine & Davenport. 

Representative Gary reviewed per- 
tinent actions of the 85th Congress 
at the general association dinner 
meeting, which followed a session of 
the Women’s Credit Group at which 
Stafford White of Wheeling Corru- 
gating Ce. discussed sources of credit 
information. 


50 Per Cent Feed Handling in 
Bulk by 1975, Group Informed 


The 2 per cent annual increase in 
bulk handling of feed means approxi- 
mately 50 per cent will be delivered 
in bulk by 1975, said Lloyd Larson, 
executive vice president, Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association, at 
a meeting of the Farm Supply Credit 
Group under joint sponsorship with 
the Kansas City Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. 

“When all costs are figured in,” 
Mr. Larson added, “it might not al- 
ways be cheaper for the mill to han- 
dle and deliver in bulk. The principal 
point is the labor-saving on the farm, 
and some farmers have been quoted 
as saying that they would actually 
pay a premium for bulk feeds since 
they require it in their larger opera- 
tions.” 

Joseph Acuff, general credit man- 
ager, Butler Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, declared that 
“before a dealer ‘goes bulk’ he will 
want to be certain that a market is 
established, since equipment is ex- 
pensive,” ranging from $3,000 to 
$30,000. 

There is less bulk delivery in the 
fertilizer trade than for feed, said 
Leon Baker, general manager, Snyder 
Chemical Company, Topeka, pointing 
to problems of seasonal distribution 
and on-the-farm storage. 

R. V. Garrett, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, also on the panel, ad- 
vised dealers to consult their bankers 
for loans before contacting SBA. 

D. H. Elmore, credit manager, 
Ralston Purina Company, Kansas 
City, was moderator. Presiding was 
R. F..Hagans, Pay Way Feed Mills. 


Inc., Group chairman. 





Cc. F. HAMMOND C. W. IRVINE, JR. 


J. C. PHILLIPS 1. D. STEWART 


Organizer Industry Group, 
Editor Credit News Organ 


A founder and first chairman of 
the Electrical Group, Carl F. Ham- 
mond, treasurer of Frost Tee Vend, 
Inc., and secretary and treasurer of 
Frosty Teddy Corporation, Ro- 
chester, N.Y., has been named presi- 
dent of Rochester Credit & Financial 
Management Association, Inc. He 
has served three years as director 
of the association and as editor of 
its paper “Credit Doings.” 

Mr. Hammond studied administra- 
tion and finance at University of Ro- 
chester. Hobbies are fishing, bowl- 
ing and numismatics. 


Memphis Bank Official 
Chosen by Credit Unit 


C. W. Irvine, Jr., newly elected 
president of NACM Mid-South Unit, 
Memphis, Tenn., is a native Mem- 
phian. The assistant vice president of 
Union Planters National Bank, he has 
been with the bank for 22 years. In 
the Memphis association he has been 
a director for three years and chair- 


Executives in the News 


man of several committees. He is a 
member of Memphis Herd, Royal 
Order of Zebras, and active in Robert 
Morris associates. 

A graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Banking, Mr. 
Irvine currently is attending the In- 
stitute for Executive Leadership at 
Southwestern University, Memphis. 


Three-Dimensional Credit 
View Held by Tenneseean 


Born in Nashville, John Edward 
Donovan, a graduate of Vanderbilt 
University, began his career in 
1950 with First American National 
Bank of that city. The 31-year-old 
Mr. Donovan recently was named 
president of the Nashville Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. He is a member 
of Robert Morris Associates and the 
National Retail Credit Association. 
In First American National he has 
worked in branch office and in credit 
and finance departments, advancing 
to assistant cashier in 1957. 

Mr. Donovan is a board member 
Junior C. of C., member Quarterback 
Club, former board member Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. 


Better-Trained Credit 
Personnel His Objective 


Unflagging devotion to NACM 
Carolinas Unit, Charlotte, since he 
moved to that city in November 1953, 
has led to election as president of 
the association for John E. David, 
financial manager of Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Inc. One of his prime 
objectives during his tenure, avows 
Mr. David, is the activation of eve- 
ning classes in credit at a local col- 
lege. 

Mr. David attended the “U” of 
Richmond school of business admin- 
istration and has been in credit 
work since 1938 except for 314 years 
with the 15th Air Force, in Italy in 
World War II. 


Engineering, Accounting, 
Sales Build Credit Career 


Breadth of vocational and avo- 
cational interests characterizes the 
new president of the Detroit As- 
sociation of Credit Men, Ivan D. 
Stewart, district credit representa- 
tive, Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, whose hobby is restoration of 
colonial homes. He has since 1946 
been a member or officer in the In- 
terrogation Club of Detroit, auto- 
motive credit Group. 

Born in Griswold, Manitoba, he 
attended “U” of Washington, going 
with Ford Motor Company, Detroit, 
electrical engineering division, in 
1924. Following Columbia “U” ex- 
lension courses in accounting, he 
joined Alcoa in 1925, and was en- 
gaged in plant accounting 1925-28, 
sales administration 1929-45, becom- 
ing district credit representative in 


1946. 


Up the Credit Ladder to 


Vice President in 7 Years 


Any way it’s written, the saga of 
John C. Phillips’ progress since 
graduation from State “U” of lowa 
in 1947 demonstrates enterprise and 
faith. Seven years ago the new presi- 
dent of NACM Iowa Unit began with 
Iowa Machinery & Supply Company, 
Des Moines, as assistant credit man- 
ager and accountant. Two years later 
he advanced to general credit man- 
ager and director of the company 
and its affliated corporations. In 
January 1958, along with four other 
employees he purchased the company, 
becoming vice president and one of 
two major stockholders. 

Mr. Phillips also has taught NACM 
evening courses in “Financial State- 
ment Analysis.” A captain in the 
Army, he saw service with infantry 
and antiaircraft units in World War 
II and was a POW in Germany. 
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An Index to Articles Published in 1958 


Reviewing the Year of Credit and Financial Management in Print 


Accounting 
Thumbnail Sketch of Statement of 
Funds P. 22, Mar. 
Know Your Auditor; Has 4 Ways to Act 
on Financial Statement P. 11, June 
What to Look For in Report P. 9, Dec. 


Accounts Receivable 


Is Trend to Eliminate Monthly State- 
ments? (Symposium) Part I, P. 8, July 
Part II, P.8, Aug. 
Part III, P. 8, Sept. 
Negotiable Instruments and Security 
Devices P. 17, Aug. 
Demand for Extended Credit Unsound 
Drag on Receivables Turnover 
P. 10, Sept. 
Insuring Against Accounts Receivable 
Destruction P. 16, Oct. 
Accounts Receivable. Financing—Out- 
side Capital, Sources and Reasons 
Firms Seek It P. 20, Oct. 


Appraisal 
Determining Worth of Going Business 
P. 14, Feb. 


Banking 


Management’s Ability Big Factor in 
Analyzing Retail Operation P. 20, June 

“Statement of Principles” Publicity 
Urged P. 33, June 


Bankruptcy (See also Legal 

Rulings) 

Rights of Creditors: Some Practical 
Aspects (Symposium) P. 8, Feb. 

Heimann’s Statement on H.R. 2171 to 
Limit Tax Priorities P. 27, Mar. 


Book Reviews 


American Business Dictionary P. 26, Feb. 
Approach to Executive Controls through 
Programming & Budgeting P. 28, Aug. 

Business Budgeting P. 30, Nov. 
Business Cycles and Economic Growth 

P. 30, Nov. 
Business Looks at Banks P. 27, Sept. 
Business Reports P. 19, July 
Credit and the Contracting Business 

P. 30, Nov. 
Executive’s Guide to Acc’ting P. 26, Dec. 
Guide to Some Pitfalls of Business 
P. 26, Feb. 
P. 26, May 
P. 28, Aug. 
P. 26, May 
P. 29, June 
P. 28, Aug. 


International Finance 

Investment Decision 

Language of Investing 

Life Insurance 

Mathematics of Finance 

New Guide for Toastmasters & 
Speakers P. 29, June 

Budgets 

Budgets and Forecasts P. 18, July 

Capital 

Outside Capital—Sources and Reasons 
Firms Seek It P. 20, Oct. 


Check Fraud 


Check Fraud Fastest Growing Crime, 
Says Todd P. 20, Mar. 


Collections 


Figuring Turnover, Collection Percent- 
ages (Symposium) P. 8, May 


Commercial Finance 


Dwindling of Reserves Brings Packaged 
Commercial Financing P. 18, Jan. 
Commercial Financing P. 18, Dec. 


Compromise Settlement 


Considerations on Compromise Settle- 
ment Offer P. 16, Mar. 


Correspondence 


Pushbutton Letter System Reduces 
Writing Time, Does Better Job 
P. 20, Sept. 


Credit Congress 


Detroit: Industry Group Committees 

P. 31, Jan. 
P. 31, Feb. 
P. 34, Mar. 
P. 34, Apr. 


Plenary Session Speakers 
Plenary Programs 
Speakers: Panelists 
Industry Group Programs P. 36, May 
Heimann Keynote Address P. 14, June 
Earl Felio Heads Research Foundation 
Third Term P. 26, July 
NACM Officers and Directors P.27, July 
Credit Women’s Report P. 30, July 
Dallas, 1959 P. 34, Nov. 
Dallas Committees P. 31, Dec. 


Customer Relations 


Customers Make Market P. 13, Jan. 
Five-Step Program of Evaluation in 
Long-Term Exposure P. 7, July 


Editorials by 
Henry H. Heimann 


Take Sputnik in Stride 
Social Injustice to Teachers 
Taxes versus Incentives 
Economic Resurrection 
Statesmanship 

Prices and Taxes 

No Time for Pollyannas 
Foreign Trade Dilemma 

A Simple Economic Lesson 
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NOTE: Cross-indexing all 
the many subjects discussed 
indirectly under the general 
topics in symposiums and 
debates-in-print necessarily 
would make this Index too 
cumbersome for ready ref- 
erence. Therefore, see the 
heading “Symposiums” for 
impinging subjects. 
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Edwin B. Moran Editorials 

Saving by Spending to Modernize 
Office P. 13, Mar 

The Time Is Now P. 4, Nov. 


New Way to Foreign Aid P. 4, Dec. 


Education, Training 


W. P. Layton named NACM Director of 
Education P. 36, Apr 

Rochester Boosts Educational Enroll- 
ment 38% P. 40, Apr. 

Trainees: Credit Career Is lst or 2nd 
Choice P. 15, Aug. 


Export and Import 
Credits and Collections Latin America 
Semi-annual survey P. 41, Apr. 
Y ~ m P. 30, Sept. 


Factoring 


Factoring and Commercial Financing 


P. 18, 19, Dec. 


Financial Statement 


Know Your Auditor P. 11, June 


Financing 

Dwindling of Reserves Brings Packaged 
Commercial Financing P. 18, Jan. 

Extended Term Financing P. 7, July 

Outside Capital P. 20, Oct. 

Responsibility P. 20, Dec. 


Forecasts 


A Year of Work and More-Confidence 

P. 8, Jan. 
P. 10, Jan. 
P. 11, Sept. 


Mid-Year Indexes 
Scores on Forecasts 


Fraud Prevention 


J. C. Fredell Adds Counsel Duties 
P. 40, Mar. 


Insurance 
(See also Legal Rulings) 


Analysis of Hazards-Prevention of 
Losses (Symposium) P. 8, Oct. 
Insuring against Accounts. Receivable 
Destruction P. 16, Oct. 
Business Life Insurance a Prescription 
to Cure Financial Problems P. 18, Oct. 
Coinsurance Can Break You If Fail to 
Keep Coverage 80% of Full Value 
P, 22, Oct. 
Fire Waste Termed National Disgrace 
P. 24, Oct. 
States Require Proof of Motor Vehicle 
Owners’ Financial Security; Charts 


P. 28, Oct. 


Legal 

Rights of Creditors: Some Practical 
Aspects (Symposium) ° P. 8, Feb. 

Negotiable Instruments and Security 
Devices P. 17, Aug. 

Motor Vehicle Responsibility P. 28, Oct. 
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Legal Rulings and Opinions 
Bankruptcy Tax Ruling P. 32, Mar. 
Tax If Goods in State P. 32, Mar. 
Interpretation of “Accidental Means” 
Provision P. 32, Apr. 
Unregistered Receipts P. 23, May 
Bankruptcy Rulings P. 32, June 
Statute of Limitations Ruling; Nego- 
tiability of Note P. 26, Aug. 
U.S. Supreme Court Roundup P. 24, Sept. 


Management 


Top Bosses Require Tender Nurturing 
P. 18, Feb. 
Whatever Its Godfather, Credit Dept. 
Is Essential to Overall Management 
P. 14, Apr. 
Good Leadership Is Company’s Strength; 
Many Too Busy Shuffling Paper 
P. 18, Apr. 
Keep Step Ahead in Processing Orders 
(Symposium) P. 8, June 
Management’s Ability to Roll with 
Punches Big Factor in Analyzing 
Retail Operation P. 20, June 
Budgets and Forecasts P. 18, July 
Unusual Risk Takes Special But Sound 
Measures P. 11, Aug. 
Decries Intensified Demand for Extended 
Credit As Unsound Drag on Receiv- 
ables Turnover P. 10, Sept. 
Unemployed Executives P. 23, Dec. 


Marginal Accounts 

Youngstown Seminar Gives Clues to 
Handling P. 35, Jan: 

Five-Step Program of Evaluation in 
Long-Term Exposure P. 7, July 

Unusual Risk Takes Special But Sound 
Measures P. 11, Aug. 

Nurture Marginals: Monier P. 16, Dec. 


Robert Morris Associates 


“Statement of Principles” Publicity by 
Credit Urged P. 33, June 
Bank Credit Dept. Training Guide 
P. 32, July 


Motor Vehicles 


Vehicle Owners’ Financial Security 
Requirements by States P. 28, Oct. 


NACM 
(See also Credit Congress) 


Proposed Amendments P. 39, Apr. 
P. 33, May 


Negotiable Instruments 
Negotiable Instruments and Security 


Devices; Concepts, Kinds P. 17, Aug. 


Office Planning and Equipment 


One-Third of All Retained Records 
Useless P. 16, Jan. 
50% Faster Invoicing Speeds Collections, 
One Form Does Two Jobs (Plumbing 
Sup. Co.) ' BP. 20, Jan. 
Simple Forms System and Offset Plates 
Speed Inventory Report (F. S. Schu- 
macher & Co.) P. 20, Feb. 
Saving by Spending (E. B. Moran Edi- 
torial) P. 13, Mar. 
Streamlining Breaks Logjam of Insert- 
ing and Collating Rush Mail (White, 
Weld & Co.) P. 18, Mar. 
Volume Not Sole Cue to Automate Office 
Procedure (Rand & Co.) P. 20, Apr. 


Xerography Moves Mountains of Paper- 
work for Financial Statement of 11 
Reporting Units (Blaw-Knox Co.) 

P. 20, May 

Route Accounting Problems Vanish 
Under Simple Bill-and-Post System 
(Industrial Uniform Rental Service) 

P. 18, June 

Autonomous Operation of 70 Branches 
Aids Service without Adding Staff 
(Thorp Finance Corp.) P. 14, July 

New Approach Speeds Direct Mailing and 
Cuts Overall Costs One-Third (Dow 
Chemical Co.) P. 21, Aug. 

Information Center Serves As Port of 
Missing Files, Stashed Data  P. 24, Aug. 

Pushbutton Letter System Reduces Writing 
Time, Does Better Job (Leahy & Co.) 

P. 20, Sept. 

How Computer Manufacturer Applies Sys- 
tem to Process Its Own Payroll (Alwac 
Corp.) P. 26, Sept. 

Simple Photocopy Device Slashes Order 
Fulfilment Time by Two-Thirds (Thomp- 
son Products, Inc.) P. 38, Oct. 

Integrated Processing Sets New Office Pace 

P. 8, Nov. 

High-Speed Network Cuts 4 Days Off Ship- 
ping, Delivery Dates (National Distillers 
& Chem. Corp.) P. 15, Nov. 

Coordinating Orders, Production and Ship- 
ments (Nichols & Stone) P. 18, Nov. 

Intercoupling Devices Bring New Wizard- 
ries to Use of Conventional Machines 
(Equitable Life Assurance Soc.) 

P. 20, Nov. 

Simplified Invoicing Points Way to Satis- 
fied Customer, Lower Cost (Sherwood 
Brass Works) P. 22, Nov. 

Redesign of Forms for Continuous Writing 
with Teletype Gives Control, Reduces 
Paperwork (Wayne Corp.) _P. 24, Nov. 

Filing of Input and Output Data Must 
Keep Pace with New Machines 

P. 26, Nov. 

Aircraft Industries Put Speed into Office 
Too with Photocopy Units P. 27, Nov. 

Central Recording (Prudential) P. 14, Dec. 

Office Photography P, 22, Dec. 


Pension Funds 


Insured Savings & Loan Associations Pro- 
vide Pension Funds’ Channel 
P. 19, Sept. 


Priorities 
Heimann’s Statement on H.R. 2171 
P. 27, Mar; 


Problem Cases 
Authored by 


H. J. Kneuker, American Machine & 
Foundry Co. P. 14, Jan. 

F. A. King, Inland Container Corp. 

P. 12, Feb. 
B. C. Zipern, Red L Foods Corp. 

P. 14, Mar. 
G. E. Allee, Chittenden & Eastman Co. 

P. 16, Apr. 
K. T. Bacon, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 

P. 14, May 
J. J. Latham, Carr Paper Co. P. 16, June 
C. T. Siebert, U.S. Steel Corp. P. 31, July 
Norman Cutler, Ketchum & Co. 

P. 12, Aug. 
P. J. Wilder, Century Electric Co. 

P. 14, Sept. 
A. H. Tanner, Hart’s Antomotive Parts Co. 

P, 14. Oct: 


V. C. Barnhart, The Mine & Smelter 
Supply Co. P."}2,. Nov. 
Ward S. Ward, Lincoln Rochester Trust 
Company P, 12, Dec. 


Processing Orders 


Keep Step Ahead in Processing the Order 
P. 8, June 


Profiles 
Mrs. Loretta N. Johnston P. 34, Jan. 
H. J. Lamb, Pres. New England Unit, 
Commercial Law League P. 38, Apr. 
R. H. Oppel, St. Paul Assn. _——P. 32, May 
R. W. Martin. Chicago Assn. P. 33, May 
Miss Freda E. Schreiber P. 33, May 
C. Golightly, San Antonio Assn. 
P. 39, June 
James H. Donovan, NACM President 
P.}1,. July 
E. B. Moran, New Executive Vice President 
P. 7, Nov. 


Public Relations 


Building Public Relations Program 
P. 25, June 


Sales-Credit Relations 
What to Do for Best Sales-Credit Teaming 
(Symposium)—Part I P. 8, Mar. 
Part II P..9, Apr. 


Savings & Loan Investment 
Insured Savings & Loan Assns. Provide 


Pension Funds Channel P. 19, Sept. 


Statement of Funds 


Thumbnail Sketch of Statement of Funds 
P. 22, Mar. 


Statement of Principles 
Publicity by Credit Urged P. 33, June 
Symposiums 
1958 A Year of Work and More Confidence 
P. 8, Jan. 
Rights of Creditors: Some Practical Aspects 
P. 8, Feb. 
What to Do for Best Sales-Credit Teaming 
—Part I P. 8, Mar. 
—Part II P.. 9, “Ape: 
Figuring Turnover, Collection Percentages 
P. 8, May 
Keep Step Ahead in Processing Orders 
P. 8, June 
Is Trend to Eliminate Monthly Statements? 
—Part I P. 8, July 
—Part II P. 8, Aug. 
—Part III P. 8, Sept. 
Analysis of Hazards—Prevention of Losses 


P. 8, Oct. 


Taxes (See also Insurance, 
Legal Rulings) 
Heimann’s Statement on H.R. 2171 to 
Limit Tax Priorities P. 27, Mar. 
NACM Plea to Limit Tax Priority Wins 
Round P. 39, Oct: 


Trade Acceptance 


Rights of Creditors, Some Practical Aspects 
P. 8, Feb. 


‘Turnover 
Figuring Turnover, Collection Percentages 


P. 8, May 
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Reports from the Field 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Among speakers heard at recent Credo 
luncheon meetings of The Credit Association of Western Penn- 
sylvania were Robert K. Conrad, CPA and financial consultant, 
discussing “Depreciation”; George F. Taylor, attorney, Taylor, 
McNaugher and Duerring, ”“Guaranties and Subordinations”; 
and James N. Land, senior vice president, economics office, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., “The Current Business 
Outlook”. 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—A “Know Your Association” Workshop was 
conducted by the Credit Women’s Club of St. Louis, with 
Donald E. Miller, credit manager, Gaylord Container Corp., 
as moderator. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Frank W. Hammett, National Bank 
of Commerce, discussed analysis of financial statements at a 
meeting of the Wholesale Credit Women’s Group. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Dr. Stanley K. Crook, manager, business 
and economic research division, department of commerce and 
economic development, State of Washington, addressed a 
general membership meeting of the Seattle Association of 


Credit Men. 


UTICA, N Y.—The Central New York Association of Credit 
Men, Inc., launched a series of dinner meetings with a 
gathering at Trinkaus Manor addressed by Dr. Jack C. Myles, 
division of business and economics, Utica College. 


TOLEDO, OHIO—“An Early Bird Look at 1959” was the sub- 
ject of James M. Dawson, vice president and economist, The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, addressing a dinner meeting 
of The Credit Association of Northwestern Ohio. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—J. H. Bryan, secretary-manager, National 


Association of Credit Men, Mid-South Unit, addressed the 
Sertoma Club. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Raymond Lind, vice president and director 
of television commercial production, Benton & Bowles, Inc., 
spoke on “The Story behind the TV Commercial”, at a 
luncheon meeting of the Advertising Agency Financial Man- 
agement Group, New York Credit & Financial Management 
Association. 


OMAHA, NEB.—Officers, directors and staff of The Omaha 
Association of Credit Men conducted open house at the new 
home of the association at 1202 Farnam Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO—Robert Vickers, National Credit Office, 
Detroit, discussed automotive industry developments at the 
first evening session of the Association year of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men. Speakers at recent Credit Club 
luncheons included F. M. Hulbert, general credit manager, 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co., and vice president, Central 








Marriage is like a railroad sign. You see a 
lovely girl and stop. Then you look. After 
you’re married you listen. 


Mo-Pacific Magazine 
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Division, NACM.; Vern Curran, First National Bank; Victor 
E. Cummins, Mead Containers, Inc.; E. J. Forester, Apparatus 
Sales Division, General Electric Co.; Harold L. Erickson, Fifth 
Third Union Trust Co; Harold Steward, Whitaker Paper Co.; 
Milton Anderson, Graybar Electric Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Credit seminars available to members 
of the Los Angeles Chapter, National Institute of Credit, are 
being prepared by Dr. J. Fred Weston, University of California, 
and a faculty member of NACM Graduate School of Credit and 
Financial Management, Stanford. Three such projects are planned. 
The University of California, Los Angeles, and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California are cooperating with complete credit 
management programs. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Alfred Mosher, assistant vice president 
of the First City National Bank of Binghamton, addressed 
the Triple Cities Credit Women’s Club on “Operation of a 
Bank Credit Department.” Miss Myrtle Minturn is 1958-59 
president of the club . . . Mayor John J. Burns was speaker 
at a meeting of The Triple Cities Association of Credit Men. 


BOSTON, MASS.—“What Every Credit Executive Should Know 
about the Uniform Commercial Code” was the topic of 
Arthur T. Wasserman, Boston attorney, addressing a dinner 
meeting of the New England Association of Credit Executives, 
Inc . . . Mrs. Marjorie Baker, credit manager, Evans-Chase 
Co., is president of the Boston Chapter of the National Institute 
of Credit. 


- 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Among speakers at luncheons of members 
of the Dallas Wholesale Credit Managers Association were 
Miss Jeanne Joseph, medical-social consultant, City of Dallas; 
Sung Soon Sung, of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Company; 
The Reverend James E. Detweiler, St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 
Church; Randal Davis of the Sheridan hotel organization; 
Verne K. Hipskund, Police Radio Patrol Division; Howard 
Payne, Dallas Rupe and Son, Inc. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—F. M. Hulbert of Cincinnati, NACM 
vice president, Central Division, spoke on “Credit Policies and 
Attitudes” at a luncheon meeting of the National Association 
of Credit Men (Western Michigan) Inc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Lyman C. Conger, chairman of in- 
dustrial relations, Kohler Co. of Kohler, Wis., was luncheon 
speaker at the Tri-State Conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Management. (Article on page 37). 


CANTON, OHIO—E. E. Brinkerhoff, chief combustion engineer, 
Massillon plant, Republic Steel Corp., addressed the Canton 
Association of Credit Men. 


CHESHIRE, CONN.—Governor A. A. Ribicoff addressed a dinner 
meeting of the Credit Managers Association of Southwestern 
Connecticut, with the Hartford Association of Credit Men as 
host unit. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Orville B. Tearney, Inland Steel Co., vice 
president of the Chicago Association of Credit Men, addressed 
the Credit Women’s Club on “Financial Management.” 
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Unquestionably the finest of all 
bourbon whiskies, Old Grand-Dad bot- 
tled in bond belongs at the head of your 
gift-list, as a tribute to your most 
honored friends. 


It is doubly welcome this year in the 
serene luxury of its famous Classic De- 
canter—most beautiful ever designed 
whiskey. And see how the rich, 
'den-lettered Holiday Carton en- 
éaces the generosity of your gift! 


1 Grand-Dad is the one gift-whiskey 
ir friends would themselves select, 
i they their choice. 


OLD GRAND-DAD 


Kentucky Bourbon Whiskey 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY » 100 PROOF + BOTTLED IN BOND + THE OLD GRAND-DAD 
DISTILLERY CO., FRANKFORT, KY. » DISTR. BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO. 





Are your 
= receivables 
good shape Y 


apy can help you 


Lawrence guarantees collection of your receivables 
as the merchandise moves. 


Goods shipped under our S.D. Plans are com- 
pletely protected by Lawrence Warehouse Receipts. 
When you use S.D.—sales go up, credit worries go 
down. 


S.D. tailored by Lawrence to fit your needs, will 
put your receivables in good shape. Join the hun- 
dreds of credit executives who have found S.D. to 
be the modern credit miracle. 


* sD. means SECURED DISTRIBUTION ®—a registered 


service mark of the Lawrence Warehouse Company 


the St 7 i LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS . » . IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
Pe 


nT wR AWRENCE AREHOUSE 
OMPAN Y 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California 
100 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Ill. « 79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Without obligation please send me your brochure “the Story of a Business 
Miracle... by SD’. 


Name 


Firm Name - Dy Z 6) 0 


Address 
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